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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_ we —_ 


THE close of the Session has produced the usual 
long review of its work in the pages of the Times. 
Excellent for purposes of reference, it must be con- 
fessed that the review this year is rather dreary 
reading. The Session has been long but not lively. 
Its most important bit of work is, of course, the Free 
Education Act; but about that particular piece of 
legislation no human being has shown the slightest 
enthusiasm. The feelings of the supporters of the 
Ministry regarding it are, indeed, distinctly the 
reverse of enthusiastic, and some of them are sadly 
bewailing the notorious fact that whenever a Tory 
Minister has sought to keep himself in office by “ dish- 
ing the Whigs,” his party has had to pay for the 
performance. There is no reason to doubt that this 
will be the case in the present instance. The con- 
stituencies, it is evident, feel no gratitude to the men 
who established Free Education at the cost of their 
own principles; whilst so far as Liberals and educa- 
tional reformers are concerned, it is upon the defects 
of the Bill rather than upon its merits that their 
eyes are fixed. Clearly the Government have not 
strengthened their position before the country by 
their chief legislative achievement. 


Nor can they boast of their management of Irish 
affairs. Itis true that they have passed a Land Act, 
and have thus removed one of the practical obstacles 
in the way of Home Rule; but as to the popular 
interest in that Bill, even Mr. BALFourR can hardly 
be under any self-deception. The debates upon 
it took place in the thinnest of Houses, and the 
measure itself, accepted without gratitude in Ireland, 
is regarded in Great Britain as being at the 
best an odious necessity. So far as the general 
position in Irish politics is concerned the Home Rule 
party is now immensely stronger than it was when 
the Session began some nine months ago. At that 
time the dissensions between Mr. PARNELL and 
his party had just broken out, and even those 
most confident of the justice of the Irish cause 
quailed before the fierce storm which threatened 
to wreck the fortunes of the party. Mr. 
DILLON and Mr. O'BRIEN were about to go to 
prison, under an unjust sentence passed upon them 
by a tribunal the moral competence of which all 
men denied, and there was no saying how the 
struggle in Ireland itself between Mr. PARNELL on 
the one side, and the Nationalists on the other, 
would terminate. All this is now changed. Mr. 
PARNELL has been foiled in his deliberate attempts 
to wreck the cause of which he was once the leading 
champion, the Irish people have rallied against him ; 
Mr. O'BRIEN and Mr. DILLON are once more free, and 
harmony will speedily be restored throughout the 
length and breadth of the Irish party. 





Last week we referred to the dishonest attempts 
which are being made L_ the Unionists to prove 
that in pronouncing against Mr. PARNELL, MESSRS. 
O'BRIEN and DILLON have only been inspired by a 
desire to act upon the winning side. This is dis- 
tinctly contrary to the fact. Long before they went 
to prison both these gentlemen had pronounced dis- 
tinctly against the continued leadership of Mr. 
PARNELL, and, as we have intimated more than 
once in these columns, the position they meant 





to assume on their liberation has never been a 
matter of doubt. With regard to Mr. O'BRIEN we 
would once more direct attention to the action 
taken with regard to him by the Prime MINISTER. 
LorD SALISBURY libelled Mr. O'BRIEN grossly, and 
when challenged to justify his calumnious inven- 
tions’ before an English jury, he took refuge 
in a frivolous technical objection, by means of 
which he was enabled to escape from the con- 
sequences of his own intemperate utterances. Having 
thus wronged a political opponent by trying to 
destroy his character, and refusing to give him the 
opportunity of clearing it, he now seeks to aggravate 
that wrong by ruining his victim. We would re- 
spectfully invite the Spectator, to which Liberals 
still look for a certain amount of independence, as 
well as for thorough honesty of opinion, to express 
its views on the question of LorRD SALISBURY’S 
behaviour to Mr. O'BRIEN. 


Mr. MORLEY made one of his best speeches in 
Lorp LEIGH’s park on Bank Holiday. It ranged 
over a great variety of subjects, from parish councils 
and registration reform to Home Rule, and on every 
subject struck the right note. Not the least gratify- 
ing feature of the speech was the evidence which 
it afforded of the speaker’s complete restoration to 
health. For a time there is likely to be a lull in the 
political world; the politicians generally being 
anxious to rest after the fatigues of the Session; 
but the autumn promises to be a busy one. The 
Liberal Unionists in particular, seem to be thoroughly 
alarmed as to the position ‘in which they stand, and 
we are promised a renewed flood of the old platitudes 
about the dangers of Home Rule, the “ breaking-up 
of the United Kingdom,” the destruction of Par- 
liament, and soforth. On the other hand, the Liberal 
party is already preparing for the autumn campaign 
—a campaign which must have special importance 
in view of the coming General Election. The prin- 
cipal meeting of the recess will be that which will be 
held at Newcastle, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation. Mr. 
GLADSTONE will speak at this meeting ; and as it will 
be held in the town represented by Mr. Morey, 
that gentleman will naturally take a very prominent 
part in the proceedings. 


Two bye-elections are now pending. At Walsall 
—which for fifty years has not returned a Conser- 
vative—the sudden and lamented death of Sir 
CHARLES ForsTER has left us at some disadvantage. 
His personal qualities probably secured him the 
votes of many political opponents, and we are hardly 
likely to improve much in any case on a majority of 
1,677 on a total poll of 8,457. But even aconsiderable 
reduction of that majority would not mean that 
the Conservatives had won one of those “moral 
victories” which they always despise when they fall 
to our lot. At Lewisham the death of the Earn 
OF DARTMOUTH, an influential local landowner, re- 
moves LorpD LEWISHAM, one of the Ministerial 
Whips, to the House of Lords, and necessitates a 
contest which will certainly be keen. The LEGGE 
family has great local influence (due, perhaps, to the 
work of the new Bishop of Lichfield when vicar as 
much as to the late earl), the constituency is “a villa 
constituency,” with a considerable and increasing 
working-class element, and the majority against us 
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was very heavy both in 1885 and 1886. But more 
than a third of the constituency abstained on the 
latter occasion ; the Liberals have been hard at work 
since, and there are some 1,600 new voters—and they 
have a way of voting for the Liberal candidate. Both 
candidates are local men. The result ought to show a 
considerable decrease of the Conservative majority. 





With even more hurry than usual the Indian 
Budget was introduced and disposed of the night 
before the prorogation. On the whole, it is satisfac- 
tory. The surplus predicted has been realised, and 
tends to increase, partly through the improvement in 
the exchange, the continuance of which, we fear, it is 
unsafe to trust to, and in spite of the fall of the opium 
revenue, a fact at which the philanthropic world will 
rejoice, and of the increasing military expenditure. 
The reports as to the danger of famine were on the 
whole reassuring, but serious news has since come in 
from parts of the Madras Presidency. In the usual 
hasty discussion which followed, the salt tax, the 
opium revenue, and the absence of a permanent land 
settlement, were the chief subjects of complaint. Mr. 
SAMUEL SMITH urged the desirability of more repre- 
sentation of the people on the Legislative Council. 
The great difficulty is that native members need not 
represent the real people at all, any more than Mr. 
JESSE COLLINGS now represents the agricultural 
labourer. 


Mr. ATKINSON, among the various motions of 
which he has given notice for next Session, has in- 
cluded one demanding a return of the members of 
Parliament who are engaged in journalism. Perhaps 
this is meant as a retort upon Mr. LABOUCHERE for 
his rather superfluous question as to members of the 
Government who are directors of public companies. 
We need hardly say that Mr. ATKINSON’s motion 
will not be carried. There is no reason whatever 
why members of Parliament should not write for the 
press; nor, for that matter, is there any reason why 
members of the Government should not be directors 
of companies—always supposing that they make 
no improper use of their position in order to 
decoy investors into bubble companies. <A great 
deal of nonsense is talked about the necessity of 
compelling Ministers to abstain from any participa- 
tion in commercial affairs during their term of office. 
As a matter of fact this feeling is a mere relic of the 
old prejudice against trade. Nobody objects to 
LorpD SALISBURY because he owns vast estates, and 
must of necessity devote a part of his time to their 
management, even when he holds the two offices of 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. A director 
of a public company probably on an average gives 
less than one day a week to its affairs. To say that 
this makes him unfit to hold office under the Crown 
is simply absurd. Many great statesmen who have 
held high office have habitually devoted more time 
than this to the business of pleasure—to racing at 
Newmarket, to shooting, yachting, or hunting—and 
nobody has been a bit the worse. It is only against 
the “ business man” that the present absurd cry is 
being raised. He alone is required to give up the 
means of making his living when he enters the 
ser vice of the State; and this is hardly fair. 





THe dramatic collapse of Notts in the return 
match with Surrey was due partly to the absence 
of SHREWsBURY, who is still by far the safest 
English bat on a wet wicket, and to the superb 
resource of LOHMANN, who first gave his side a 
substantial lead in the first innings, and then 
crippled his opponents’ defence at the end of the 
game. Nothing more brilliant than his innings of 
forty-three, run up in a few minutes, while ABEL 
was patiently compiling a dozen or so runs, 
has been seen this season; and with his marked 
improvement in style, the day should not be far 
distant when LOHMANN will be the finest bats- 





man, as he is already the most alert field and 
the most accomplished bowler in England. As 
for Notts, the match shows that its supremacy 
in the cricket field is for the time over. The Eleven 
is thoroughly stale; it has a long batting tail, and 
ATTEWELL’s bowling, though still correct and scien- 
tific, has less “devil” in it than heretofore. Its 
failure in the second innings was complete ; BARNEs, 
a veteran who has renewed his youth, alone showing 
the smallest ability to guard his wicket and to keep 
his strokes out of the hands of the field. We are 
grieved to see a fine record thus belied, but on the 
whole the Midland County has only itself to thank 
for its misfortunes. Nothing was more suggestive 
than the contrast between the timely brilliancy of 
the Surrey game and the over-prudence of Notts. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday, but in 
the open market the value of money continues to 
fall. Bankers are unable to lend their surplus 
balances at } per cent. from day to day and at } per 
cent. for a week, while the rate of discount is hardly 
14 per cent. This means, of course, that bankers are 
very distrustful of the situation yet, and are par- 
ticular as to those to whom they give accommodation. 
They prefer, in short, to keep their money idle rather 
than to incur any risk, and the public generally, 
sharing in the distrust and knowing how timid 
bankers are, hesitates to engage in new business. 
Thus the supply of loanable capital is much larger 
than the demand for the time being, and rates are 
steadily declining. As it happens, too, gold continues to 
be received by the Bank of England from abroad, and 
in the immediate future there is not much probability 
of large withdrawals. By-and-by the likelihood is 
that much gold will have to be sent to the United 
States to pay for the wheat that will have to be 
imported, but for the present there is no American 
demand. The German demand is very slight, and 
so is the South American. Early in the week there 
was an inclination to run up the price of silver, as it 
is said that both Portugal and Spain will have to 
buy large quantities of the metal, and it looked as 
if an Indian demand were arriving, but on Wednes- 
day the price fell to 45{d. per ounce; and while dis- 
trust continues, there is little probability that specu- 
lators will be able to make business much more active, 
however they may strive. 





THERE has been a sudden and remarkable rise 
in South American securities this week, especially 
Argentine. Nothing has happened to account for 
the recovery. On the contrary, the news from all 
parts of South America is discouraging, and it is 
evident that the Argentine Government is quite in- 
competent to deal with the crisis with which it is 
face to face. Perhaps the rise is mainly due to 
repurchases by speculative sellers, who think that 
for the time being prices have fallen as low 
as they are likely to go. On the other hand, 
there has been a sharp fall in American Railroad 
securities. For months past the market had 
been hoping that the good harvest in the United 
States would so increase the business of the railways 
that speculation would spring up in New York and 
a boom would follow. However, the rise has not 
come, and now speculators have apparently grown 
tired of waiting, and are selling as best they can. 
As a matter of course, the sales are accompanied by 
alarmist rumours, which, for the most part, appear 
to be greatly exaggerated. Inter-Bourse securities 
have recovered with the South American. The 
settlements on the Paris and Berlin Bourses have 
now come to an end, and operators, both in Paris 
and Berlin, feeling that they have a month before 
them, have recovered courage and are once more 
endeavouring to put up prices. The position of both 
Bourses, however, is very uncertain, and even critical, 
and another fall is likely before long. 
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HOME RULE TO-DAY. 





N amusing assurance is given us by one of the 
AX §=«© Ministerial journals. It is to the effect 
that “Irish politics have become quite interesting 
again.” We accept the confession with some degree 
of satisfaction. It stands in refreshing contrast to 
the fatuous dulness which has characterised those 
critics who for months past have been assuring us 
that Home Rule was dead, that the Irish question 
was “played out,” and that the electors were sick 
of Mr. Gladstone and his Irish policy. Five years 
have passed since Lord Salisbury came into office to 
“settle the Irish question.” We need not weary 
our readers by reminding them of the leading events 
in domestic politics of these five years, or of the 
amount of time which has been absorbed by Irish 
affairs. It is enough to record the fact that, by the 
admission of the Ministerialists themselves, Ireland 
is just as interesting to-day, when we are within 
sight of the general election, as she was five years 
ago. Lord Londonderry, we see, has been commit- 
ting himself to the declaration that although Mr. 
Gladstone must bring in a Home Rule Bill when he 
next takes office, he will not get a vote in favour of 
Home Rule from the electors. But Lord London- 
derry is a master of a robust power of assertion that 
few other persons possess. Certainly he must be a bold 
man who will maintain that the Home Rule cause is 
not at present inavery flourishing state. Thetestimony 
of all recent bye-elections has shown that the country 
heartily supports Mr. Gladstone and his Irish policy. 
But over and above this is the fact that the Minis- 
terialists, who have so long presented a united front 
in their resistance to all concession to Irish opinion, 
are now at last showing signs of division in presence 
of Mr. Balfour’s proposal to give Ireland its long- 
promised measure of local self-government. We do 
not want to exaggerate the signs of revolt in the 
Unionist camp. Indeed, past experience has proved 
the strange docility of the men who are perpetually 
girding at the Liberals for their want of inde- 
pendence. But though the people who are now 
protesting against the notion of giving Ireland the 
measure of local self-government which England now 
enjoys will probably end by meekly supporting any- 
thing and everything which Mr. Balfour may pro- 
pose, we are justified in claiming their present 
attitude of resistance to the Ministerial proposals as 
a distinctly encouraging fact for Home Rulers. 

The Parliamentary recess of 1891 begins, there- 
fore, at a moment when the state of the Home Rule 
movement is distinctly favourable, so far as the con- 
dition of public opinion is concerned. The Liberals 
are united, and have the consciousness that they are 
backed up by public opinion throughout the country ; 
whilst the Ministerialists are disheartened and at vari- 
ance among themselves. It is not strange, perhaps, 
that in these circumstances recent events in the 
Irish party should have moved the Times and its 
kindred spirits in journalism very deeply. No one 
can fail to realise the extent of the disappointment 
which they have suffered from the fact that the 
Parnell outburst failed to wreck the Irish Parliament- 
ary partyatonce. But though they were compelled to 
recognise this fact, they have clung to the hope that 
in the end Mr. Parnell’s resolute selfishness, his 
unswerving determination to sacrifice everything to 
his own interests, might in the end bring about the 
consummation they have so devoutly wished for. 
Now, however, they find that this is not to be. They 
have backed up Mr. Parnell with an audacious incon- 
sistency which may fairly be described as unparalleled. 
The Times has lavished upon him those honours of 
verbatim reporting and special leading articles which, 
as a rule, it reserves for Cabinet Ministers of the first 





rank. The meetings held by his opponents have passed 
without mention. They themselves have been jeered 
at as a small and ignoble faction. The enemies of 
Ireland and the ex-leader of the Irish people have 
been fighting shoulder to shoulder for months past 
against their common foe—the representatives of 
the national opinion of Ireland; but, in spite of it 
all, they now know that Mr. Parnell is hopelessly 
beaten. The declaration of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien, followed by the defection of Mr. Gray, has 
given him the coup de grdce; and not even the 
zealots of Printing House Square can galvanise his 
resistance to the will of Ireland into life again. All 
this makes for good so far as Home Rule is con- 
cerned, for, sad to say, the greatest enemy of Home 
Rule during the past nine months has been Mr. 
Parnell, and his final defeat must accordingly be 
hailed as a triumph for that cause. 

But naturally the men whose political fortunes 
are bound up with resistance to the demands of the 
Irish people have not lost heart altogether because 
Mr. Parnell has failed them. They have now fallen 
back upon what we would fain hope is the last ditch, 
and are seeking to shelter themselves behind the 
bulwarks of religious intolerance. Because the Irish 
priesthood took note of the moral shortcomings of 
Mr. Parnell and ranged itself against him, we are 
now told that the success of Home Rule will mean 
the handing over of Ireland to the dictation of the 
priests. This statement is made in defiance of the 
notorious fact that for years past the [rish peasantry 
have been constantly asserting, in a larger and yet 
larger degree, their independence of clerical control. 
That the priests have now, and must always have, 
great influence in the national affairs of Ireland no 
one can dispute; nor do we see how any English 
Liberal can object to this fact. If the Irish 
people cling to their old faith, and if the priests of 
that faith are true to the duty imposed upon them, 
it is inevitable that the influence of religion must be 
a great factor in the life of the nation. Nor can 
we as Protestants wish that it should be otherwise. 
If the people who are now trying to raise the No 
Popery cry, every other cry against Home Rule 
having failed them in turn, were frankly to say that 
they objected to any religious influence in the life 
of a nation, we could at least understand their 
position. But when we see that the very men who 
are now railing against the priesthood in Ireland are 
strong supporters of the Established Church in 
England, we confess that we can only regard their 
present line of action as an attempt to enlist 
religious intolerance in the interests of a defeated 
and moribund political party. Hypocrisy of this 
kind is doomed to fail, and we need hardly stay to 
discuss seriously the question which is thus trailed 
across the path for the purpose of diverting English 
and Scotch Liberals from the pursuit of the great 
public end they have set before themselves. This, 
however, may at least be said: that the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in recent 
years has been distinctly exemplary, even from the 
Conservative point of view. The bishops and priests 
have, indeed, refused to separate themselves from 
the great bulk of the nation. Long before the 
English Liberal party had embraced a policy of con- 
ciliation the Catholic Church in Ireland had ranged 
itself, none the less truly because informally, on the 
side of those national aspirations which can only be 
satisfied by the concession of Home Rule; but 
throughout the painful and prolonged struggle of 
recent years the influence of bishops and priests has 
been, almost without exception, thrown into the 
scale on the side of moderation, legality, and 
morality. Where ardent Irishmen, despairing of the 
attainment of their ends by other means, have 
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resorted to unlawful weapons and methods of warfare, 
they have found their most formidable opponents 
atzong the priests. Where in moments of excite- 
ment rash doctrines have been proclaimed, subversive 
of all social and national institutions, it is by the 
lips of the bishops of Ireland that they have 
been refuted. Even in the case which has led to 
this sudden outcry against the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, it cannot at least be doubted 
that the part they have taken in the contest be- 
tween Mr. Parnell and the Irish Parliamentary 
party has been the part which, as ministers of 
religion and champions of personal purity, they were 
bound to take. We hold no brief for the Irish 
priesthood, which, like every human organisation, 
has its faults and defects. But we are glad to think, 
from all the signs of the times, that the present 
attempt to injure the national party and policy in 
Irelai.d by raising against it the slumbering passion 
ot religious intolerance in the breasts of the Protes- 
tants of Great Britain is doomed to fail just as sig- 
nally as the attempt to profit by the treason of Mr. 
Parnell has failed. 








KISSING IN PUBLIC. 





J ERY curious is the irritation which seems to 
preva:l in some quarters in this country over 
the ostentatious fraternisation of the French and 
Russians at Cronstadt and Cherbourg. It is not far 
removed, indeed, from the irritation which is produced 
in matter-of-fact people when they see more emo- 
tional beings kissing in public. Yet there is no 
real ground for this feeling of suppressed anger. 
Rather ought Englishmen at all events to feel 
a real sympathy with a people who, after twenty 
years of isolation, find themselves at last re-ad- 
mitted—in one case, at all events—to the Euro- 
pean family of nations. “For the first time,” 
says the Débats, “we have found ourselves in the 
presence of something other than a protocol.” This 
is the explanation of the extraordinary susceptibility 
which has been shown throughout France on the 
subject of the Russian fraternisation with the sailors 
of the Republic. Nations, like individuals, have 
feelings. They are made of flesh and blood, and 
are just as sensitive to kindness and generosity 
as any single person can be. In order to under- 
stand why Frenchmen have been so profoundly 
moved by recent events, we have only to recall the 
position which France has occupied in Europe since 
1870. There has been plenty of sympathy for her of 
a tacit kind. English Liberals have sympathised 
with her; Spanish Republicans have done the same ; 
the Danes have been French almost to a man; and 
the workmen of Belgium have been ready to look 
upon the workers on French soil as their brothers. 
But as a nation France has all through these twenty 
years been in the position of the man under a cloud. 
Secretly we may sympathise with our poor relation who 
has gone wrong, but we do not care to be seen walking 
with him in tke streets, and the last thing we would 
dream of would ie the identification of his cause with 
our own. This, we say, has been the lot of France ever 
since the close of the last great war. The sun may have 
shone upon her, but the east wind has blown all the 
time, and she has been left to shiver in the cold 
consciousness that beyond politeness and deference 
she had nothing to hope for from her neighbours. 
Suddenly there has come a change in her position. 
The wind has veered round to another quarter; and 
from one powerful nation at least she has heard—not 
the formal tones of diplomatic courtesy, but the 
warm accents of genuine and even enthusiastic 
friexlship. 





It isa “union of hearts” which has been con- 
summated on the waters of the Neva, and there is 
not the smallest excuse for the foolish and ill-natured 
sneers which have been levelled at it in some 
quarters. The French people have only shown us 
once more that they are human, like the rest of the 
world; that kindness begets kindness in their hearts, 
as in the hearts of others; and that a greeting of 
genuine friendliness is valued all the more when 
it comes after a long season of national isolation. 
Whether important political results are likely to 
follow from this display of mutual sympathy on the 
part of France and Russia is a point not lightly to 
be determined. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that France at least has for some time past been 
wooing Russia with unmistakable ardour. Much 
has been made during the present week of the 
enthusiasm which has been shown in certain French 
towns where the Russian colours have been displayed. 
But everybody who knows Paris is aware that 
twelve months ago the Russian flag, when it was 
waved aloft by a singer in a café chantant, roused a 
storm of enthusiasm amongst the impressionable 
Parisians. It is, therefore, no new sentiment—on 
the part of the French, at least—which is now 
being displayed so openly. The Czar, it is true, 
has been slow to respond to the advances of 
the Republic; and probably his somewhat frigid 
demeanour towards France would have been main- 
tained if it had not been for the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance, and the visit of the German Emperor 
to this country. Now he has to some extent relaxed 
the cold politeness of his bearing towards a nation 
which has cast aside the monarchical principle, and 
instantly his people, availing themselves of the novel 
freedom accorded them, have emphasised his change 
of manner by responding to the advances of France 
with an enthusiasm which has rarely been witnessed 
in Russia, save when she has herself drawn the 
sword on behalf of some great national cause. It 
seems clear in these circumstances that, whether or 
not protocols and treaties have been signed recently 
in St. Petersburg and Paris, the good understanding 
which has been created between the two peoples is 
a matter of some political importance. Indeed, re- 
membering how emotional the French have proved 
themselves to be in times of trial and crisis, we are 
not at all sure that their delight in the sudden 
proclamation of brotherhood between themselves and 
Russia may not have serious consequences. 

In the meantime Englishmen may learn a whole- 
some lesson from what is now passing at various 
French and Russian seaports. We are too apt to 
treat our own isolation in Europe as a matter almost 
of pride. That we are the best-hated of nations 
gives us no concern. So long as the grey Northern 
Sea encircles us, so long as we keep our huge 
armaments afloat, and have money at the bank 
wherewith to buy fresh stores of shot and shell, 
we look with a lordly disdain upon ebullitions of 
generous feeling like that which has just been wit- 
nessed at St. Petersburg. We even smile, in the 
superior and irritating way which is natural to the 
Briton, when some French journalist, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, declares that “ Perfidious Albion ” 
is only showing her old treachery and _ selfish- 
ness when she invites the Republican fleet to 
visit her shores. Are we quite sure that there 
is no good reason for our unpopularity, and are 
we certain we are right when we despise senti- 
ment in international politics? The men who are 
most familiar with the world’s history will be those 
who will feel least certain on these points. They 
will remember many an instance, alike in modern 
and in ancient times, when waves of popular emotion, 
akin to that which is now sweeping through the 
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veins of Russians and Frenchmen, have been more 
potent than the devices of kings or statesmen in 
changing the destinies of nations. No doubt our 
own isolation, like our deep-rooted sense of moral 
superiority, has its compensations. But are we not, 
after all, a cynical race? and might we not on the 
whole fare better in our relations with the world at 
large if we could, once in a while, yield ourselves to 
the simple and homely emotions which for the 
moment have made Frenchmen and Russians eager 
to kiss in public? 








A JUDICIAL SCANDAL, 





VHE unpaid magistrates are not famous for their 
wisdom and humanity, but they are kept in 
countenance by a salaried judge whose reputation is 
at least equal to that of Mr. Shallow, J.P. When 
Mr. Morley pointed out in his speech at Stoneleigh 
that a truly democratic government in the counties 
would improve the quality of the rural magistracy, 
and remove the scandal of excessive sentences, he 
was greeted with a cry of “Justice Grantham.” 
The best friends of that learned judge will admit 
that it is curious to find him associated in the 
popular mind with the justice of the peace who con- 
demns little boys to monstrous terms of imprison- 
ment and a life-long stigma of crime for the theft of 
a few pennyworths of vegetables. Every week brings 
its crop of cases which certify the total unfitness of 
many of the country gentry for the judicial position 
to which they are appointed by a discriminating 
Lord Chancellor, There is doubtless some mysterious 
affinity between Lord Halsbury and the squire to 
whom, when his gun is idle, a hare is as sacred 
as a cow to a Hindoo, and who regards the unlawful 
possession of a turnip as an unquestionable passport 
to the reformatory and the gaol. It would be use- 
less to suggest to the Lord Chancellor that the 
conduct of Mr. Shallow, J.P., demands his immediate 
removal from the commission of the peace, and that 
the vagaries of a hopelessly uneducated mind ought to 
be confined to the unfortunate household over which 
it domineers in its private capacity. Yet nothing 
is more certain than that the whole system of the 
unpaid magistracy is bad, because it makes local 
influences and party patronage the tests of a capacity 
to discharge functions which require qualities rarely 
generated by the habits of a landowner. A magis- 
trate ought to be a man of experience and cultiva- 
tion, with that insight into social conditions which 
begets a wholesome tolerance and suppresses an un- 
wholesome prejudice. It should be said of him, as 
Mr. Gladstone said of Monckton Milnes, that he is 
not a clerically-minded man; for a clerical mind on 
the bench is apt to run to those absurdities which 
become mental characteristics too often in people 
who preach the next world before they have ac- 
quired any knowledge of this. It is a safe rule to 
lay down—that no parson ought to be a magistrate. 
Broad views of social duty are uncommon enough at 
the hall; they are almost unknown at the vicarage. 
What is bred by the alliance of the Church and the 
Land may be seen in the life of many a man who has 
carried the brand of crime from his boyhood because 
the squire believes that the preservation of rabbits 
is a cure for Radicalism, or because the parson 
holds that the reformatory is one of the bulwarks 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. With a complete 
machinery of parochial government it is probable that 
the agricultural population would emancipate them- 
selves from the magisterial intolerance of ignorant 
pastors and masters, who, in the absence of an 
effective public opinion, have no stimulus to learn 
anything. 





But it must be confessed that the example of Mr. 
Justice Grantham is not an incentive to optimism. 
Here is a man of the world, whose professional career 
ought to have taught him the impropriety of hasty 
judgment, and the expediency of a careful sifting of 
motives. His judicial office was the reward of a 
partisan, and he has shown his gratitude by frequent 
hints that his political opponents ought to be always 
in the dock. But as his ordinary business ought to 
distract his mind from the enormities of the Liberal 
party, and as he cannot regard every prisoner tried 
before him as a conspirator against the blessed prin- 
ciples of a Tory Government, it might be presumed 
that he would usually be guided by a reasonable 
view of the evidence. A recent case at Leeds 
disposes of this illusion, and shows that Mr. 
Justice Grantham cannot be counted upon for a more 
lambent wisdom than illuminates the rural bench. 
A man named Turner brutally murdered a child, and 
concealed the body in his mother’s house. When 
she discovered it, she helped him to conceal the 
traces of his crime, but in a few days confessed 
everything to the police. By some peculiarity of 
procedure which will be duly noted by foreign 
experts, Mrs. Turner was tried first. The “ accessory 
after the fact’’ was called to account before the 
fact had been judicially established. This indict- 
ment of the cart before the horse produced a curious 
effect upon Mr. Justice Grantham’s mind. The 
accessory loomed upon him with altogether dis- 
proportionate guilt. It was not shown that Mrs. 
Turner had any tastefor hiding the bodies of murdered 
children. She simply did what most mothers would 
have done in her place. She acted on the first impulse 
to do all in her power to screen her son. But the re- 
sponsibility was too heavy; the horror of the deed 
asserted its moral supremacy, and the unfortunate 
woman gave the criminal up to justice. Now if 
there ever was a case which demanded the most 
careful consideration of the requirements of law and 
the dictates of mercy, it was this submission of a 
mother’s natural affection to the authority which 
exacted vengeance for a crime. Even if she had 
done her utmost to protect her son to the last, she 
would have been an object of the deepest commisera- 
tion. Murderer as he was, she might have argued 
that it was not for her to give him up. Common 
humanity would claim a distinction between such 
a position and that of an ordinary “ accessory.” 
But Mrs. Turner confessed, and so aided the law 
to punish a crime for which she was in no 
sense responsible. If she shielded her son for 
a time, she made full amends for that offence. To 
treat an “accessory” in such circumstances as a 
criminal of the worst type was an achievement from 
which even a rural magistrate of the most purblind 
class might have recoiled. But Mr. Justice Grantham 
did not hesitate to embrace this odium by im- 
posing the heaviest sentence short of the gallows. 
This woman was condemned to penal servitude for 
life, as if she had done something which was only 
one degree less infamous than the capital crime. 

It was quite clear that this piece of judicial bar- 
barity could not be upheld, and in a day or two 
Mr. Justice Grantham discovered the propriety of 
amending his judgment. No doubt he was helped 
to this tardy enlightenment by the universal out- 
ery against the sentence. Mr. Justice Grantham 
shares, with some of his colleagues, an unreasoning 
antipathy to the Press; but he has afforded a signal 
proof of the utility of journalism in giving prompt 
expression to the public opinion which alone can 
check the excesses of incompetent administrators. 
Stunned by the general reprobation, Mr. Justice 
Grantham hastened to repair his error by cancelling 
the sentence of penal servitude and substituting 
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twelve months’ imprisonment. It is open to argu- 
ment whether even this modified penalty is justi- 
fiable, seeing that Mrs. Turner’s confession placed 
her practically in the position of one who assists, 
instead of defeating, the ends of justice. If a person 
who is made cognisant of a crime subsequently dis- 
closes it to the police, that act ought to mitigate 
most materially the offence of having in the first 
instance tried to protect the guilty. But what is to 
be thought of a judge to whom this consideration 
never occurs till it is forced upon him by public 
feeling, and who is then compelled to reduce a 
sentence for life to imprisonment fora year? Is there 
any precedent in the history of the bench for such an 
admission of rank incapacity? It cannot be pleaded 
that Mr. Justice Grantham was not in possession of 
all the facts when he proposed to blast the life of a 
woman who had morally committed no crime what- 
ever. Had he exercised the most common discrimina- 
tion he would not have involved his office in such a 
flagrant scandal. The matter does not stop here, 
for it is quite impossible to place any confidence in 
a judge who may give further illustration of the 
singular constitution of his mind. Mr. Justice 
Grantham may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is the most convincing argument for the 
creation of a Criminal Court of Appeal, which 
would supply the only effective correction of 
the blunders which pass for administration of the 
law. But it is unpleasant to reflect that there 
is at least one judge of whom it would be im- 
possible to say, in the words which Douglas Jerrold 
wrote of a magistrate in his day, “On the bench his 
firmness, moderation, and gentleness won him public 
respect, as they endeared him to all within their 
influence.” 








OUR YOUNG MEN. 

GOOD many people will be anxious to know 
LA who are the young Liberal politicians to whom 
Mr. Morley has just paid a compliment not the 
less graceful because one discerns in it a touch of 
the pride of spiritual parentage. There are many 
young men of promise on the Liberal benches who in 
due course must “come to the front.” It would be 
an easy matter to mention their names, and to give 
a list which would prove that our party has now as 
much of “rising talent” at its command as it has 
ever had in the past. But at present we may confine 
ourselves to a single group of young men of whom 
Mr. Morley was undoubtedly thinking when he spoke 
last Monday. Briefly, they are a band of five 
young members of Parliament—Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and 
Mr. Arthur Acland—who have conceived the highly 
original idea that politics can be made the sub- 
ject of serious social study, and should be based 
on definite economic conviction. It is all to the 
good, perhaps, that they do not include a man to 
whom at present the universal finger of expectation 
points, as it pointed to Mr. Gladstone in the 
thirties, as the young gentleman who would one 
day be Prime Minister. But they may count a 
possible Lord Chancellor, a President of the Local 
Government Board, and a Minister of Industry, 
though it may very well prove to be for their souls’ 
good that none of these things should come within 
their reach. Two of them had brilliant college 
careers ; and the “ Asquith year” is still a landmark 
in ’Varsity calendars. They are at present without 
a named or positive leader, though Mr. Haldane 
sometimes acts for his companions; but they have 
already left a visible impression on the work of the 
last Session, and they ought to do better still in the 





next. They roll no logs, and they control no news- 
papers. They are not pointed at (at three-halfpence 
a line) as saviours of society. But Mr. Buxton and 
Mr. Acland have both beaten the Government, and 
Mr. Buxton’s name is in particular associated with 
two substantial signs of industrial progress—the 
carrying of the fair contracts resolution, and the 
raising of the age of the half-timers. Both he and 
Mr. Acland have undergone a real social training— 
one in the problems of East End life and the inner 
working of the New Unionism, the other in the village 
and the co-operative store. Mr. Acland has long 
been known as the “ Member for Co-operation.” 
Mr. Buxton, as the Member for Poplar, and the 
organiser of an excellent scheme of relief for the 
East End troubles of 1889, is perhaps the only non- 
labour representative who is in any vital relation with 
the Unionism which dates from the dockers’ strike. 
Mr. Asquith, who, if he could rid himself of a certain 
brilliant hardness, might develop into a really great 
Parliamentary speaker, is the orator of the party; 
Mr. Haldane, a metaphysician of real eminence, is its 
economic and philosophic conscience; and Sir Edward 
Grey gives it a certain touch of picturesque earnest- 
ness, as well as a hold on the earlier traditions of 
Liberalism. In three instances at least it illustrates the 
doctrine of heredity, and carries on a family heritage 
of industry and genius for public work which belongs 
to the Buxtons, the Aclands, and the Greys. It 
owes a certain spiritual fatherhood to Mr. Morley, 
though latterly, at all events, it has been more 
steadily collectivist in aim than Mr. Morley might 
quite approve, or than as yet meets the views of the 
bulk of the party. 

It was quite time that a combination of this sort 
should be recognised by party leaders who do not 
forget that they have been young men themselves, 
and who remember the watchful eye that Lord 
Beaconsfield—an observer of men rather than of 
movements—kept on every gentleman under forty 
who walked up to the table of the House of 
Commons and punctually produced his maiden effort 
a week or so later. Happily Liberalism, with 
its healthily vague formule, its perpetual tradition 
of spiritual independence, its one consistent watch- 
word of progress, is a fit parent of young parties 
who own some higher aim than the spur to 
vigorous personal initiative which a Parliamentary 
career affords. Perhaps, with all respect be it said, 
the educational instinct in the party has been a little 
bit stayed of late. The peculiar splendour and 
attraction of Mr. Gladstone’s character and career 
have largely been based on his subtle power of 
combining in chemical solution the conservative 
and the progressive tendencies in English political 
life. To-day, however, the moving impulse is, 
not certainly to revolution, but to a more vigorous 
application of principles with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
life-work is not specially identified. The democracy is 
to-day disposed to claim the control of industry through 
Parliament, just as in the past it fought to give the 
Commons the control of the army or the power to 
vote supplies. It is at this point that the New 
Radicalism seems disposed to help it. Men like 
Mr. Acland and Mr. Buxton are, probably, not 
conscious converts to the new doctrine (few poli- 
ticians are, by the nature of things, dis to 
accept wide syntheses); but they have hit, with 
singular happiness, the points at which the popular 
demands can be made to fit in with previous 
legislation—with the Factory Acts, with the 
great new machine of local government, with 
the economy of the English village. It is easy 
to say that these things were obvious, that 
no one objected to them; but the fact is that 
until the last year or so no single member or 
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either side of the House thought it worth his while 
to inquire precisely what the working men, through 
their Unions, wanted, and how they might be helped 
to get it. The lesson is clear that in future the 
man who wants to make his mark in the House 
must go to the people, and renew his strength at the 
source where Mr. Morley, statesman of the study as 
he is, has found refreshment. The working men’s 
clubs, the trade union conferences, the County 
Council, the School Board, the Board of Guardians, 
will have to form the training-ground for the Radical 
statesmen of the twentieth century. 

Of the immediate future of the new party we do 
not care to say much. Some of them will cer- 
tainly be found in the next Liberal Government, 
which will have a social programme more ad- 
vanced than any of its predecessors. They are 
nearly all excellent committee-men, good detail 
workers of the bureaucratic stamp which the demo- 
eracy requires in its governors, and which is vital in 
these days when the administration of the Empire 
tends to fall so completely into the hands of its 
permanent officials. And they are much superior to 
any similar combination on the other side. Mr. 
Asquith is better than Mr. Curzon; Mr. Acland, or 
Mr. Buxton, is more “on the spot ” than Mr. Han- 
bury, impressive young Parliamentarian as he is, 
and as a party they are beginning to see their way 
through the maze of modern industrialism. They 
are well-off, and should have no social temptations. 
They want fire, humour, a touch of irresponsible 
genius; they are young without any of the faults 
of youth; and there is not a Camille Desmoulins 
among them. Withal, they present a solid com- 
bination of talents and a core of genuine enthusiasm, 
the one gift which consecrates every other, and would 
save much smaller men than they from commonplace. 
We wish them very well, and we could wish nothing 
worse for them than that they should lose such 
common faith as they may have, such hope for the 
world which a little honesty makes so very much the 
brighter. 








CHILD LIFE INSURANCE. 





HE Parliamentary Paper just published on Child 

Life Insurance will not do much for the 
passage of the Bill in which the late Archbishop 
of York was interested. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether we shall hear much more of any drastic 
amendment of the law on this subject. The Select 
Committee of the House of Lords has not troubled 
to make any other report than the recommendation 
that it be not further bothered with the question, 
and now that the Archbishop is no more, Mr. Waugh 
may not find it easy to induce any member of either 
House to touch this difficult problem. 

That there are, from time to time, some few 
mothers who deliberately slay their babes for a 
burial fee is only too probable. Wilful neglect of 
children by parents brutalised by drink, is much 
more common than is comfortable to think of. Even 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has been convinced of the 
necessity of organised collective effort for the pro- 
tection of the young against their natural guardians. 
But what no one has yet clearly shown is that, in 
any appreciable number of cases, this ill-treatment 
or neglect is increased by the prospect of drawing the 
club money. 

The evidence collected during the past session on 
this point is significantly negative in character. The 
Registrar-General for Ireland, for instance, is evid- 
ently mistrustful of child life insurance altogether. 
The infantile death-rate in Dublin is very high, and 
Dr. Grimshaw has devoted a good deal of time to 





personally investigating some suspicious cases. More- 
over, the Dublin police looked up the circumstances 
of every case of death of an insured child during a 
month. The result was to reveal some amount of 
carelessness in compliance with the law relating to 
the registration of death, but absolutely no evidence 
of any improper treatment of the children. More 
elaborate statistical inquiries into rates of infant 
mortality yielded no proof that this is in any way 
connected with infant insurance. 

In the face of expert testimony of this kind, we 
may well pause before embarking on any drastic 
action to interfere with a form of insurance which 
has taken such a deep hold on the artisan class. 
The habit of providing for the future is not so wide- 
spread that we can afford to discourage any one of 
its manifestations unless absolute necessity can be 
shown. It is difficult, for persons not themselves 
living on weekly wages, to realise the relief which 
the poor feel in having the expense of burial provided 
for. Industrial insurance is spreading fast among the 
artisans of the United Kingdom, and pennies which 
they will not contribute to a superannuation fund for 
themselves they give willingly enough to save their 
relations the cost of a decent funeral, or to avoid the 
last indignity of the pauper hearse, To meet this 
demand, a whole class of companies and mutual 
societies has been developed, in which at least a 
fourth of the whole thirty-nine millions of our 
population are now insured for small amounts. 

Out of the nine or ten millions of existing policies, 
some, no doubt, are the cause of murder of almost 
the worst type. To prohibit all insurance of children 
in order to prevent these sporadic murders would be 
almost as absurd as the prohibition of shaving 
because the razor is occasionally a lethal weapon. 
To limit the amount of the policy to the actual 
cost of interment is a more feasible proposal, 
but this again is open to the objection of 
discouraging a legitimate form of provision for 
the future. The cost of interment is not the only 
expense caused by a death in the family, and it 
would be harsh to prevent this form of saving to 
meet the doctor’s bill. Indeed, the Archbishop 
withdrew the “ undertaker ” clause in his bill, and it 
is not likely that we shall hear anything more of 
that particular proposal. 

There remains the better regulation of a practice 
not in itself bad, but liable to occasional abuse. 
The law already prescribes a maximum amount for 
which the life of a child may be insured. Not morethan 
£5 may be paid on the death of a child under 5 years 
old, and not more than £10 on one under 10. These 
amounts are, however, far in excess of the mere cost 
of interment, and much lower scales are, as a 
matter of fact, already adopted by the majority of 
Friendly Societies. Twenty-five shillings is a very 
usual “funeral benefit” for a child, and the more 
respectable societies would willingly accept a large 
reduction of the present legal limit. The Bill pro- 
moted by Archbishop Magee fixed the limit at £4 for 
a child under five, £6 for one under ten, and £8 for 
a girl under sixteen or a boy under fourteen. These 
amounts appear ample. We should be inclined to 
suggest a still further reduction, or perhaps the 
enactment of a universal £4 limit. 

A more important proposal is the prohibition of 
the insurance of children immediately after birth, 
and the prevention of the fraud of insuring children 
in a dying state. It may be expedient, as Mr. Ludlow 
proposes, to forbid the insurance of babies under six 
months old, and to require a policy to be at least three 
months in existence before it can become a claim. 

But it is high time that these limitations were 
accompanied by a reduction in the cost of interment 
itself. The real remedy for the evils of child life 
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insurance, Mr. Ludlow told the Committee two 
years ago, is the recognition of the cost of interment 
as a collective charge, and the universal provision for 
burials by the public authority. This, however, is too 
drastic a suggestion for immediate adoption. We 
may one day expand our local Burial Boards so 
that they become public undertakers as well as 
cemetery owners, but Free Burial is even further off 
than Free Schools seemed five years ago. There is, 
however, no reason why the present excessive cost of 
interment should be maintained. The fees for burial 
even in public cemeteries are often absurdly high and 
numerous, and it would be well if Burial Boards 
gave up the attempt to make their cemeteries more 
self-supporting than any other department of public 
sanitation. There seems, indeed, no reason why any 
fee at all should be charged for that grave which is 
the common necessity of all. We might, at least, 
abolish our present tax on death. 








THE {SWISS CONFEDERATION. 
— oe 

Ww should not we have, from time to time, 

celebrations similar to that which has just 
taken place at Schwyz, to commemorate the six 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Swiss 
confederacy? Happy the people, it is said, who 
have no history. Happy, rather, they who, having 
a history, are proud of it; and happiest of all those 
who, like the Swiss, can look back upon it almost 
without regret, desiring nothing much better than 
that the future should continue the past. We 
envy their moderate taxation, citizen army, absence 
of bureaucracy, permanent peace, and small debt, 
less than that diffused pride in their worthies and 
history which make the Festspiel at Schwyz possible. 
In England, with a history second in interest to none, 
such a festival has not yet been. A great national 
event is remembered by a few educated people, and a 
learned society may celebrate its anniversary. But 
where have we seen enything corresponding to that 
witnessed in the valley of Schwyz—the people by 
the thousands trooping out to see enacted before 
them the story of the prowess of their ancestors: 
Tell at Altorf, Winkelried at Sempach, the 
Swiss on their knees before the decisive battle of 
Morat, Wengi at Solothurn, Pestalozzi in his school 
at Stans. ‘The French, even the least educated, have 
a sort of historic sentiment and love of idealising the 
past, which their leaders and instructors have known 
how to make use of. The chief characters of the 
Revolution are familiar to them. A whole popular 
revolutionary mythology, with saints as questionable 
as any ever canonised by the Church, has sprung up, 
and nothing is more pleasing to Parisians than a féte 
in honour of one who died on the barricades in 1848, 
or in a scuffle with the police in December, 1851. 
Even in prosaic America is found the same eagerness 
to do homage to national heroes. Only here is there 
complete inaptitude in this respect, total absence of 
all attempts to give expression in popular ways to 
the nation’s reverence for its worthies. Statues, 
to be sure, are erected; books written, societies 
founded; but we know nothing of an invitation to 
the people to join in doing homage to the national 
heroes. In what sense is an education liberal which 
has not prepared them for this? At school children 
learn to rattle over the names of kings and the dates 
of battles, and there is a vast amount of dilettante 
activity in the spread of historical knowledge. 
But, for the most part, it is dead and unprofitable. 
Cromwell or Blake calls up no picture to most of his 
countrymen. The Seven Bishops are as shadowy as 
the Seven Champions of Christendom. Westminster 





is not a whit more sacred than Sydenham, and the 
average Briton, fresh from a public or a board 
school, looks with impartial eyes on Vauxhall and 
Verulam. In some respects there is a positive 
deterioration. Gone are the legends in which were 
enshrined national heroes, gloritied, and magnified, 
and elevated into objects of reverence good for 
him who felt it. Nothing worthy has taken their 
place; and so it comes to pass that many must 
squander upon jockeys, pugilists, and athletes gener- 
ally, that admiration which, rightly guided, would 
find nobler objects. How this is to be changed— 
how average Englishmen will be made to feel that 
intelligent pride in the past of their country which 
the Swiss exhibit—is a question not to be answered 
without a careful examination of the defects of 
modern education. Not until such popular celebra- 
tions are possible will popular education have reached 
a high plane. We only know that a scene, such as 
that witnessed last Saturday and Sunday near the 
place where, six centuries ago, dawned Swiss liberty, 
does more to preserve and quicken true patriotism 
than a thousand statues and limitless brick and 
mortar. All accounts of the festivities at Schwyz 
speak of the part which the peasants took in them. 
When will English peasants do likewise? Not per- 
haps until they have had a similar training in the 
conduct of their local affairs, and until, like the 
Swiss, their children must remain at school until fif- 
teen—in some cantons the age is sixteen. 

Mr. Freeman has more than once complained that 
so little attention is given to the affairs of the most 
successful of Republics. Since he wrote this rebuke 
Switzerland has been studied more carefully; its poli- 
tical institutions are almost as well known as its 
natural features. And yet,in many of the comments 
on the late celebration, may be noted a confusion 
or inadvertence as to some of the most striking 
characters of Swiss history. From some of the 
comments it might be gathered that, ever since 
Walter Fiirst, Werner Stauffacher, and Arnold von 
Melchthal took the famous oath on the field of Riili 
on the shores of the Lake of Uri, the course of Swiss 
history in all cantons had been continuous and alike, 
and that everywhere freedom was secured when the 
Hapsburg rule was thrown off. How different was 
the fact even in modern times, and how much 
domestic tyranny prevailed long after the Confedera- 
tion was founded. Here is how Rousseau, in his 
Lettres de la Montagne, describes the state of things in 
Geneva in his time; and the description would have 
applied to several other cantons: “Confined to a small 
number of men, all with the same principle, and all 
animated by the same interest, your choice is, with 
all its great show, of little consequence. What would 
be of some use would be the ability to reject all those 
out of whom you must make your choice . . . Enfin, 
si vous étes souverains seigneurs dans l’assemblée, en 
sortant de la vous n’étes plusrien. Quatre heures par 
an souverains subordonnés, vous étes sujets le reste 
de la vie, et livrés sams réserve a la discrétion 
d’autrui.” For the most part the cantons were 
small oligarchies. Certain families ruled by right 
divine. Aristocratic privileges persisted there with 
a force unknown in France or England. In the ma- 
jority of the cantons, remarked De Tocqueville, three- 
fourths of the people were excluded from all share, 
direct or indirect, in the government of their affairs, 
and every canton had its subject population. The 
French Revolution made a change; but things re- 
turned to their old groove, and remained there, until 
1848. From that time the progress to true freedom, 
emancipation from oligarchs at home, as well as 
security from foreign interference, has gone on con- 
tinuously. We mention this, not only to dispel the 
impression that six hundred years the great work of 
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Swiss liberation was virtually completed, but to give 
point to a remark which is due to the Swiss people. 
Nowhere have democratic ideas more prevailed. 
There only “ pure democracy ” has been carried to 
the utmost limit. What signs are there of dis- 
integration and loss of patriotism, and all the other 
evils of exaggerated egotism so often said to be 
its outcome? On the contrary, where do the civic 
virtues opposed to these vices flourish more than 
in the cantons, where the Referendum and the 
Initiative exist ? 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE enthusiastic reception of the French fleet at 
Cronstadt, to which we refer elsewhere, has 
produced a fresh set of alarmist rumours with re- 
gard to the peace of Europe. The Times asserts— 
and the German press seem inclined to agree with 
its statement—that a formal treaty between France 
and Russia either has been signed or is awaiting 
signature. The Journal des Débats has not un- 
naturally replied that community of interest may 
be a surer bond than treaties. And that there is 
such community of interest both the French Govern- 
ment and the French people seem to be convinced. 
The welcome given at Cherbourg to the officers and 
crew of the Russian warship Admiral Korniloff, 
the dinner, the punch populaire at the Casino, 
the ball with its commemorative medals dis- 
tributed in the cotillion, the testimonial presented 
to the Russian Admiral by the commercial travellers 
of the district, the decorations and “ ovations through- 
out the evening,” which have transformed the pic- 
turesque but dull little French port into a city of 
jubilation, show that, however evanescent the feeling 
for Russia may prove to be in France, just now it per- 
vades all classes, and has attained a high degree of 
strength. Even at remote Perpignan last Sunday, 
the Russian national hymn, played at a military 
concert, was “frantically applauded”; and the 
enthusiasm culminated when it was followed by the 
“ Marseillaise.” Of course, the cry “ Vive la Russie” 
may have no more permanent value than “ Vive 
UEmpereur,” or “ A Berlin.” But just now it means 
a good deal, and the proposed visit of the French fleet 
to England has not been received very favourably by 
the French press, though a change of tone is now 
apparent. Wedo not attach much importance to this, 
it being a law of mind known to psychologists as the 
Principle of Relativity that strong emotion directed 
to a certain object involves a contrary emotion 
directed to others of the same kind. Admiration 
of one person, for instance, usually suggests to the 
admirer contemptuous remarks about other possible 
objects of affection, and this may be the case now. 
A more disquieting rumour, however, is that re- 
ported by the Paris correspondent of the Times— 
that French and Russian diplomatists are intriguing 
at Constantinople to induce the Sultan to revive the 
figment of his suzerainty over Egypt, and to fixa 
definite date for the cessation of the English régime. 
The story is not unlikely, though it has been denied ; 
but, happily, a good many conditions are required to 
produce serious international complications besides 
diplomatic intrigue. 

With all these international relations—real or 
imaginary—the ordinary matter of internal politics 
is not very plentiful this week. The sixth centenary 
of the foundation of the Swiss nation was celebrated 
at Schwytz, near the Lake of Lucerne, and throughout 
Switzerland on Saturday and Sunday. Schwytz was 
crowded to an extent quite unprecedented in its 
history, the Federal Council and the foreign am- 
bassadors being among the invited guests. About 
30,000 foreigners are said to have been present. Rain 
marred the proceedings of Saturday, but on Sunday 
there was brilliant sunshine. The festival drama with 
its tableaux of Swiss history was represented in an 
open-air theatre, and witnessed by some 15,000 





persons. In the evening beacon fires—-one in the 
form of a huge Federal cross—adorned the hill- 
tops round the Lake of Lucerne. The local celebra- 
tions were no less enthusiastic. Allegorical pageants, 
salvoes of artillery, decorations, fireworks, and beacon 
fires seem to have been very general. Twoexceptions 
are reported. In Basel, we are gravely told, the railway 
accident at Minchenstein, plus the regret felt that the 
National Museum is not to be located in the city (1), 
cast a gloom over the local authorities, and the cele- 
bration wasleft to privateenterprise. In the cantonof 
Ticino the Conservatives, disgusted at the recent ac- 
quittal of the Revolutionists by the Federal Tribunal 
at Zurich, declined to take any part in the féte— 
which does not seem to have made much difference. 

The recent systematic obstruction offered by the 
Extreme Left in the Hungarian Parliament to the 
Bill for the reform of county government was ex- 
pected early this week to lead to a dissolution. 
Count Szapary, the Premier, has met the Liberal 
and Radical leaders in conference, and offered to 
postpone the discussion to the autumn session should 
the first clause of the Bill be voted. But the Oppo- 
sition leaders have refused this last attempt at 
conciliation, and the Government has given way and 
withdrawn the Bill, to save the commercial treaties 
shortly to be submitted to the House. The German 
theatre at Buda-Pesth, though duly licensed by 
the municipality, is not to be built, in deference to 
Hungarian sentiment. 

King Alexander of Servia is to visit Paris incog- 
nito after his return from Russia about the middle 
of the month—but not, it is to be hoped, to see his 
father. 

At last the new Dutch Cabinet is in process 
of formation. M. van Tienhoven, Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, is Premier, and M. Tak van Portvliet 
Minister of Public Works and Commerce. This 
arrangement seems to point to a stopgap Cabinet. 
The long delay seems attributable to intrigues in the 
anti-Liberal entourage of the Queen-Regent. 

The Queen of the Belgians was seized with a 
nervous attack—or, it is said, with apoplexy—on 
Monday, after a visit to her sister-in-law, the un- 
happy ex-Empress Charlotte of Mexico, one of the 
most conspicuous victims of a “vigorous foreign 
policy.” For some time her life was despaired of, 
and the last rites of the Church were administered, 
but she was soon pronounced out of danger. 

Last Sunday at six p.m. an attack was made by a 
few Republicans on the barracks at Barcelona. The 
latter resisted, shots were exchanged, troops called 
out, and the public square, which was full of holiday- 
makers, was cleared at the point of the bayonet, 
some of the crowd, of course, being wounded. The 
object of the attack was to seize the arms in the 
barracks and appeal to the populace. It was a 
trumpery affair, and is disavowed by the leading 
Republicans, though it is attributed—apparently 
with some reason—to obscure members of the party. 
Otherwise we should be inclined to credit it to 
some of the Anarchists, who are notoriously numerous 
at Barcelona. 

From Crete fresh troubles and murders, chiefly 
of Christians—who are also mutilated—are reported 
from the neighbourhood of Heraklion. The Cretan 
refugees in Athens are becoming restless, and an 
outbreak is not improbable. 

The insurrection in Yemen is not yet over, but 
details are not to be had. 

The reports about Miss Greenfield are conflicting. 
While the Kurds (according to Wednesday’s Daily 
News) assert that she is amply supplied with delicate 
food and luxurious perfumes and indoctrinated in 
the Mahometan creed she has adopted, the Armenians 
declare that she is badly fed, clothed in rags, 
and terrorised by female attendants who wear 
daggers anointed with a deadly poison. Both 
accounts savour somewhat of Oriental romance ; 
but as no trustworthy witness has yet had 
access to her, save a relative who reports that 
she appears slightly deranged, we can hardly 
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accept either. And Mr. Malcolm MacColl’s letter in 
the Daily News of Saturday notes that captive and 
recalcitrant girls are ordinarily threatened by their 
Mussulman captors with a worse fate than death— 
inflicted, moreover, after due sentence in form of law. 
Nosteps have yet been taken by the local authorities 
to enable the truth to be fairly ascertained. 

Holders of Argentine securities may find some 
comfort from Mr. Herbert's report to the Foreign 
Office, issued last week. The imports for the first 
three months of the year as compared with the 
corresponding period last year have fallen off 
50 per cent., while the exports have remained 
stationary. But the decrease is mainly in railway 
material and agricultural implements—which only 
means that production is not increasing—and in 
luxuries such as wine, which has fallen off 66 per 
cent. Now as the exports last year balanced the 
imports, it follows that 50 per cent. of the exports 
must be paid for in gold, which should bring down 
the premium. And as the agricultural interest is 
selling produce for gold and paying wages in paper, 
it at any rate is making a good thing out of 
the depression. It is a less pleasant reflection that 
the 1885 and 1886 loans depend entirely on the 
Customs duties. 

The Presidente Errazuriz left Lisbon on Saturday 
after some Spanish seamen had been smuggled on 
board. She has probably gone to the Azores, where, 
it seems, she will be beyond the reach of the telegraph, 
and may very likely be met by a trading vessel with 
coal and supplies. But how is she ever to get round 
Cape Horn, with the rigours of a Fuegian spring 
approaching? The sister-ship—the Presidente Pinto 

is at Genoa, apparently in much the same position 
as her consort was at Lisbon. 








CENTRALISATION OF LONDON GOVERNMENT. 


—~eoo——_ 


N March, 1889, in an article published in the 
Nineteenth Century, sketching the work which 
lay before the then new-born London County 
Council, I expressed the opinion that when the 
scheme of London Government was completed by 
the creation of District Councils, it could hardly be 
that “* the local authorities would continue to exercise 
powers as extensive as have belonged to them hither- 
to.” Since then I have found that the trend of 
public opinion is all the other way, that the preva- 
lent inclination is not towards centralisation, but in 
favour of increasing, as far as possible, the import- 
anee of the district authorities. I can of course 
have little hope of turning the course of public 
opinion backward; but still, with the consent of 
the editor of THE SPEAKER, who was once good 
enough to describe me—how erroneously no one 
is better aware than I am—as an “expert” on 
the question, I should like very briefly to indicate 
the considerations which seem to me to point in the 
opposite direction. 

When County Councils were first proposed, and 
when at length in 1888 they were established, the 
idea present in the minds of most reformers was 
that, ultimately at least, the Council of the County 
was to be the head of the whole of the local govern- 
ment within its area. If not immediately, then at 
least as soon as possible, education, Poor Law, police, 
and so forth, were to be brought under its control. 
And just as the County Council was to unite all 
jurisdictions within its area, so the District Council 
was to do in its own smaller sphere. London, 
it was then thought, could be treated in the 
same manner as other counties. We know better 
now. We know that if the work of the School 
Board and the control of the Poor Law were 
thrown upon the County Council to-day, that 
body would simply collapse, inextricably buried 
beneath the overwhelming mass of business. No 
one now thinks of absorbing the London School 
Board. We hear much, and none too soon, of the 





need of Poor Law reform; but what we are now 
asked to do is to create a Central Poor Law Board 
for London. Now, if the administration of Poor Law 
and of municipal work proper is to remain in 
separate hands at the centre, it must, as it seems 
to me, remain in separate hands in the districts 
also. Want of symmetry and logical arrangement 
in an old-established organisation may be, as 
Matthew Arnold says, no drawback in the opinion 
of an ordinary practical Englishman; but no one 
surely would propose to establish de novo an arrange- 
ment by which the District Council should be subor- 
dinated in one set of functions to the County Coun- 
cil, in a second set to the Central Poor Law Board, 
and possibly in a third to the School Board also. 
We may then, I think, assume that District Councils 
in London will not be able to deal with other than 
what may be called vestry functions. More extended 
powers within this department may of course be 
given to them, but they can hardly be permitted to 
extend their authority into new departments alto- 
gether. The District Council, in plain English, can 
only be a vestry under another name. 

Is there, then, any reason why the vestry system 
should be preserved at all hazards? On the ground 
of antiquity at least, it has no title to respect. It 
dates only from 1855, and from the wsthetic point of 
view it ranks with the other productions of the early 
Victorian era. Iam very far from wishing to join 
in the indiscriminate abuse which Londoners delight 
to heap on all their local government institutions, 
and I believe that on the whole the vestries have 
done their work honestly and well. Still, it cannot 
be said that they have come up to the expectations 
of their creators. They have never attracted the 
best men to their service, their proceedings have 
never aroused any general public interest, and from 
first to last they have been pre-eminently lacking in 
dignity. Is there any serious reason to believe, if a 
vestry is re-christened as a District Council, if to its 
present functions there are added larger powers of 
buildings regulation, of smoke prevention, and of 
sewer inspection—always, be it remembered, under 
the control of the County Council—that the best men 
of the district will rush to offer their services, and 
that the public will hang with eager interest on 
the report of its debates? To my mind, the existing 
system falls between two stools; the areas are not 
large enough, and, what is more important, cannot 
be independent enough—seeing that London is not a 
county, but a single town—to afford scope for first- 
rate administrative talent. On the other hand, they 
are too large for persons who may yet take a keen 
interest in their own immediate neighbourhood. A 
resident in the Brompton Road, for instance, may 
be, willing and anxious to look after the light- 
ing and the paving and the “dusting” of the 
adjoining streets; but, in order to gratify his ambi- 
tion, he must become a member of the Vestry 
of Kensington, and so charge himself with the con- 
cerns of Notting Hill and Westbourne Park, in which 
he has really far less interest than he has in the 
management of Lombard Street or Piccadilly. It is 
admitted on all hands that lighting and paving and 
so forth would be more efticiently and more economic- 
ally managed from a central office. We are told, 
however, that we must sacrifice this in order to pre- 
serve local interest in local affairs. I reply that we 
have sacrificed the one, and have not gained, nor are 
likely to gain, the other; but that I can imagine a 
system of central administration, checked and criti- 
cised by ward committees for each area of, say, 20,000 
population, which might secure both. 

One word more. I cannot admit that the burden 
of proof rests upon me in this matter. To my mind, 
the establishment of the Vestries and District 
Boards in 1855 was not a measure of finality, but 
merely a necessary step in the progress from the 
chaos of London, as administered by its 300 
commissions and 15,000 commissioners, to an 
ordered cosmos under a single corporation. The 
burden of proof rests with those who insist on 
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stopping at the half-way house. This much is 
certain—if the City Corporation in former cen- 
turies had done its duty, and extended its jurisdic- 
tion from time to time, as London extended beyond 
the City walls, the half-way house would never 
have come into existence. Further, no such half- 
way house exists in any other city in the world. 
Moreover, those who have done most in the past for 
the reform of London government always looked 
forward to the time when the half-way house could 
be pulled down. “The subdivision of London into 
independent districts,” wrote John Stuart Mill, 
“each with its separate arrangements for local 
business, prevents the possibility of consecutive or 
well-regulated co-operation for common objects, 
precludes any uniform principle for the discharge 
of local duties, and answers no purpose 
but to keep up the fantastical trappings of that 
union of modern jobbing and antiquated foppery, 
the Corporation of the City of London.” The late 
Mr. Firth, in his great work on “ Municipal London,” 
dealt seriatim with the different vestry functions, 
only to come to the conclusion that the whole of 
them could be “ better managed by a single central 
body than by local bodies, or by local bodies with a 
controlling central council,” and that “ the formation 
of local councils is eminently undesirable.” Even 
Lord Elcho, though since he went to the House of 
Lords and became the chairman of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League he has doubtless forgotten 
the fact, introduced a Bill in 1875 which, says Mr. 
Firth, “ brought down a chorus of approval from the 
whole metropolis because it proposed to sweep away 
local governments altogether, and direct everything 
from one centre.” I know of nothing which has 
happened since then to render these opinions obso- 
lete. In one direction, at least—that, namely, of 
equalisation of rating—public opinion has recently 
declared itself more strongly than ever. But equal- 
isation of rating and local independence of expendi- 
ture are mutually exclusive terms. There may be 
something to be said, no doubt, in favour of each of 
them separately, but surely no sane human being 
will argue that they can possibly both exist together. 
W. M. Acwortu, L.C.C, 








NATURAL RELIGION IN INDIA. 





HE new Rede Lecture* has all the fine qualities we 
have learned to expect in the literary workman- 
ship of Sir Alfred Lyall. It shows the usual blending 
of keen observation and striking reflection with exten- 
sive knowledge, and is every now and then lifted up 
by a curious anecdote or felicitous illustration. Yet 
its literary are better than its philosophical qualities 
—the hopes it raises it does not fulfil. The subject 
is too large for the limits of the lecture, and 
generalities as to India are so made to prove 
generalities of religion that neither India nor re- 
ligion becomes any more intelligible for the process. 
He deals with India as if it were a unity, which it is 
not ; geographically it may be more isolated and, as 
it were, self-contained than Europe, but ethnographic- 
ally it is more mixed and varied. The inheritance of 
different and often opposed races is immensely more 
persistent and diverse in India thanin Europe. Even 
more there than here we must rather read the present 
through the past than the past through the present. 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s method is not historical, but 
ethnographic; yet ethnography, when concerned 
with an ancient people and used, as here, for a 
philosophical purpose, must be approached through 
history. Unless it is so, the beliefs, customs, and 
eeremonies described lose their significance or are 
misinterpreted through being seen out of their 
true perspective. It seems to us that the argument 
of this lecture is vitiated because its writer has 


*‘* Natural Religion in India.” By Sir Alfred Lyall. Cambridge 
University Press, 1891. 





attempted to make ethnography do in the discussion 
of a philosophical question what history alone can 
accomplish. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, rightly enough, says that the 
term Hinduism denotes not simply “religion,” but 
also “ parentage and country”; and he thinks that 
this distinguishes it from “the great historical re- 
ligions.” But Hinduism is, in the strict sense, as 
historical as any one of “the three grand historic 
faiths or creeds—Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism.” 
Each of these may take its name from a person oran 
idea, but each is rooted in a people or peoples, and 
none can be trusted apart from the peoples by whom 
they have been realised and from whom they have 
borrowed. All three have contributed elements to 
Hinduism. Buddhism belongs to the history of 
India, is unintelligible without Brahmanism alike as 
ritual, polity, and philosophy, and though it may 
have nominally disappeared from India, yet it lives 
as regards its most essential elements in the Hindu- 
ism of to-day. Islam has been modified by India 
and has modified it in turn; and without, like 
Lorimer, seeking Christian ideas and influences in 
the Bhaga-vad-Gita, we may yet discover in actual 
process the assimilation by Hinduism of Christian 
customs and beliefs. There is nothing so historical 
as a religion whose very life is one with the life of a 
people—especially when that people is very ancient 
—has passed through many stages of civilisation, 
exhibits still within it many phases and degrees of 
the same, has a most extensive and varied literature, 
and is composed of a variety of races that have 
lived now at war, now in peace, now as independent, 
and now as incorporated. And such a religion is 
Hinduism, and such a people the Hindus. To speak 
of it in distinction from historical as “ natural 
religion” is to speak as if the people had no 
history. If the action of history on religion can 
be instructively studied anywhere, it is in India, 
especially as it then must be studied in and through 
the wonderful social system we are accustomed to 
describe as “ Caste.” And though in such a study 
we can never dispense with ethnography, yet it must 
be as corrected, qualified, and supplemented at 
every point by history. Nor can we understand 
why he should say that “throughout China, . . . 
the established Church, the Faith that is incontest- 
ably predominant, though not exclusively accepted, 
is Buddhism.” While Buddhism has legal status 
and recognition, yet the one national and imperial 
religion of China is the Confucian; and of it, even 
more eminently than of Hinduism, can it be said that 
it means “religion, parentage, and country.” The 
mixed religions of China are just as natural and 
just as historical as the mixed religions of India. 
China has changed Buddhism more than Buddhism 
has changed China; the historical religion is as 
much a child of nature as so-called natural religion 
is a thing of history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall distinguishes “the sense given 
to” “the term Natural Religion” by Bishop Butler 
from what he says Hobbes would call religion in a 
state of nature. Now Butler's sense was one he did 
not give; it was the current and conventional sense 
of his time. His phrase about Christianity being 
“a republication of natural religion” was not his, 
but Tindal’s, and represents in its essence an idea 
that was at least a century older. The term and 
the consequent speculations have an interesting 
history, and represent a curious chapter in the his- 
tory of thought, which, starting in an attempt to 
explain the ethnical religions through the Biblical, 
ended in an endeavour to explain the Biblical 
through the ethnical. The religion, though termed 
natural, was not a thing of nature, but of cultivation 
and art—a series of metaphysical ideas and ethical 
precepts deduced partly from reason and partly 
from experience, and then worked into harmony 
with what was thought to be the course and con- 
stitution of nature. But the inconsistencies in the 
use of the term belong as much to Hobbes’ sense as 
to Butler’s. The former's state of nature was neyer 
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an observed natural state; it was one imagined, 
never discovered or known. Man, wherever found, 
is man with a history behind him, and the 
longer the history becomes the more _ does 
the human qualify the natural, ie. the more 
do the forces we term now descent, now here- 
dity, condition and affect the living subject. 
Moreover, “an antique society, thoroughly accessible 
to modern research,” is not, in the strict Hobbesian 
sense, a “society in a state of nature,” but one 
which has got far beyond it, out of anarchy and 
the state of war, where man is against every man, 
which was Hobbes’s idea, into a state of ordered or 
fixed institutions. And pre-eminently is this the 
ease in India, where the reign of caste is so absolute 
that any attempt to break from it is judged as the 
worst sin. Clearly “an antique society,” governed 
by the law of caste, is not a society which exhibits 
the religion of Hobbes’s “ state of nature.” 

But Sir Alfred Lyall's illustrations of his position 
seem to us even more unsatisfactory than his position 
itself. He thinks that “abundant and exceedingly 
impressive’ evidence can be collected for “the 
theory that dreams and ghosts are the sources of 
the earliest superstitions.” The psychology from 
which he starts is of a very rudimentary kind. 
“Fear,” he says, “is a primordial affection of the 
human mind.” Granted, but the characteristic thing 
here is not the fear, but the object feared; not the 
fear of an idea, but the idea that creates the fear. 
Its genesis is the main thing to be explained, and 
towards this the phenomena of dreams go but a 
very little way, if, indeed, any way at all. He forgets 
one thing: if his theory be correct, the most strongly 
accentuated elements in primitive religions will be 
those that relate to the future life. But the very 
opposite is the case: the most natural of all historical 
religions is the most destitute of any doctrine as to 
the hereafter. And it is specially significant that in 
the Rig- Veda the ideas as to the after world are in a 
much less developed state than are those as to the 
celestial deities. The history of the great gods, 
Vishnu and Siva, though they are here chosen to 
illustrate the theory, would have shown that they 
cannot be so used. Into the earliest representations 
of them many features characteristic of the later do 
not at all enter; in the course of their historical 
existence they have absorbed new elements from 
tribal worships, religious changes, historical events, 
and ethnic migrations. Indeed, to trace the history 
of these two deities, from the Vedic period onwards, 
would be the most cogent disproof of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s theory. Yet, though we differ in some 
fundamental respects from both his premisses and 
conclusions, we have found his lecture at once 
informing and suggestive. Some of his analogies 
are striking. The motto he saw on a fashionable 
Parisian warehouse — Le deuil c'est un culte — 
mourning is worship—expressed “ precisely the con- 
clusion that had been suggested, a month earlier, by 
the sight of the funeral rites of the Bheels, a wild 
folk in the jungles.” This may be taking the 
imaginative Parisian tradesman a shade too literally, 
but at least it shows that the eye which so keenly 
studied “Natural Religion in India” is curiously 
observing its less occult forms and phenomena 
among ourselves. 








A VISIT TO “LES CHARMETTES.” 





- was the season of the year most loved by 

Rousseau himself, when snow still lingers on the 
hills, though flowers are blooming in the hedge,* 
that I started from Chambéri for “ Les Charmettes.” 
Half an hour’s clamber up a fairly good mountain 
path brought me to the orchard, with the little 
house standing above it, and behind the house the 
vineyard—all, precisely, as Jean-Jacques painted it + 
sO many yearsago. Those who know where to look 





for it may find on one of the trees of the orchard a 
board bearing the inscription, “Ici fut habitation 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau ”’—but this information is 
neither necessary nor correct. Readers of the “ Con- 
fessions”’ will recognise Les Charmettes at once— 
and it was Madame de Warens who rented the little 
farmhouse for some eleven years; whilst Jean- 
Jacques passed with her here, at most, three happy 
summers. But this house amongst the hills was not 
the “habitation” of either of these two troubled 
lives: it was the home of the love-story that gave 
to one of them, at least, an interval of perfect joy, 
and the inspiration of romantic love he was to com- 
municate to a world that had forgotten love's 
existence. 

These memories came crowding upon me as I 
entered the simple, and almost poor, abode; and 
they helped me to think more kindly than I had 
done before of the heroine of Jean-Jacques’ romance. 
“ All her favours were lavished on the unfortunate : 
fine and brilliant personages had their pains for 
nothing if they courted her. When her heart made 
an unworthy choice, it was not because her inclina- 
tions were base, but because she was too generous, 
compassionate, and humane to know how to control 
her sensibility by discretion.”* I caught myself 
repeating these excuses as I stood in the stone- 
flagged salle & manger, the room where the too 
hospitable lady, on her poor pension of some eighty 
pounds a year, entertained all needy guests who 
knocked at her door. And the feelings of sym- 
pathy and indulgence grew as I passed from the 
salle & manger into the dismantled little salon, 
where Madame de Warens’ portrait smiled on me 
from the wall; and where, beneath the portrait, 
stood the old spinet, upon which Jean-Jacques had 
tried over his first musical compositions. The old 
spinet has fallen dumb long ago—not the ghost of a 
sound came from the yielding keys as I ran my 
fingers over them. In at the curtainless windows 
streamed the sunshine; and outside towered the 
snow-crowned mountains, bounding the landscape 
beyond the terrace garden, where the trees were 
putting out new leaves as green and young as those 
when it was spring one hundred and fifty-three 
years ago. Here, in the scene I looked out upon, I had, 
then, the Nature that once spoke to Rousseau! For, 
even at Les Charmettes, his happiest hours were 
not spent within walls, and during these years when 
his thoughts took form and colour the influence of 
Madame de Warens was outrivalled by the influences 
of the mountains. Something of these influences I 
could feel and understand now that I myself stood 
amongst his hills, and saw a new earth, as it were, 
bathed in the magical atmosphere that at these 
heights lifts the heart and lends brilliancy to all 
around. How magnificent a spectacle spread out for 
eyes hidden from the world and contented to live 
with Nature in these solitudes! Behind Chambéri 
the mountains were veiled in a purple haze, now and 
again torn by the sun; and then showing dark pine- 
forests, fields of snow, and the deep furrows of old 
water-courses. The near hills were a shining green, 
with patches of snow where the hedges or trees cast 
shadows; the elms and beeches were leafless still, 
but red with swollen buds; the poplars were like 
thin yellow plumes, and the willows feathery with 
young green, whilst amongst them stood some tufts 
of small fruit trees, powdered over with white 
blossoms, as though the mountains had tossed down 
on them some snow. The air was full of the song of 
birds and the music of waters—and such waters! 
From the window I could see the cascade described 
by Rousseau—a stream of sapphires and emeralds 
rushing down a rock of pearl. 

It was amidst such scenes as these that Jean- 
Jacques’ genius was nourished. It is not enough to 
say that he had grown up with Nature—he had 
grown up with Nature amongst the mountains. 
“ Never,” he says, “could a flat country satisfy him 





* “Confessions,” Part IT., liv. ix. + “Conf.”, Part I, liv. vi. 





* “Conf.”, Part I., liv. v. 
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with its beauty. He needed mountains and torrents 
and black pine forests, and steep, crooked paths that 
climb and descend, and precipices that inspire 
terror.” * He needed these things; and when they 
failed him, no luxury or easy living could console 
him for the spectacle of natural beauty left behind 
him with his mountains. And, since it is the pro- 
perty of the human spirit to transform outward im- 
pressions into spiritual facts, the effort towards 
more dignity, simplicity, and freedom of life became 
the result of Jean-Jacques’ unquenchable longings 
for his lost mountains. 

One hundred and fifty-three years ago! How 
short a time it seemed as I turned my back on the 
mountains and looked round the empty salon that 
had once been made bright by the presence of the 
fascinating, still beautiful woman, with her “caressing 
air and angelic smile’”—the amiable hostess of Les 
Charmettes, whose only fault was her too close 
imitation of the conduct of the householder in the 
parable, who called in his guests from the highways 
and hedges. Such behaviour on the part of a 
daughter of “ feu noble Jean Baptiste de la Tour” and 
the wife of the Chevalier de Loys, Baron de Warens, 
was of course unbecoming and indiscreet. Yet we 
are bound to recognise that amongst the vagabond 
guests was a certain runaway apprentice from 
Geneva who might have been left to die under the 
hedge if Madame de Warens had been less kind, or 
have been, at most, fed with charitable scraps in 
the kitchen had she been more nice—and then the 
whole course of Rousseau’s life, and of the age whose 
history is bound up with his, would have been 
different. 

As I sat before the old spinet, passing my fingers 
over the silent keys, it seemed to me that Madame 
de Warens was pleading her own cause, and protest- 
ing against the short-sighted method of measuring 
the events of a century and a half ago by the 
standard good only for the guidance of the personal 
life. “ Why,” she seemed to ask, “regret to-day 
that I was not less compassionate or more constant 
and discreet? It would no doubt have been better 
for me in my generation had I possessed less 
sensibility, and it might have been better for Jean- 
Jacques, in his generation, if I had shown more con- 
stancy in love; but what then? If I had been wise, 
and Jean-Jacques happy, would the eighteenth 
century have had its social prophet and reformer? 
You reproach me, because with my mischievous 
philosophy and my misused talents I helped to form 
his belief that women cultivate their brains at the 
expense of their hearts, and that, therefore, an 
ignorant, unintelligent woman is more trustworthy 
than an intellectual one. Again, what then? Jean- 
Jacques’ unsoundness upon the question of the 
higher education of women is now really not of the 
slightest consequence, although it offends you so 
mortally. What was really of importance, and 
what helped him to render to the highly cultivated 
and intellectual women of his day precisely the 
service they needed, was his strong faith that 
no social graces can compensate for the neglect 
of natural duties — no gifts of the spirit count 
against poverty of heart; no patronage of art, 
no encouragements of intellectual pursuits, con- 
sole human society for the loss of wifely constancy 
and maternal love. But it was I who, by my 
betrayal of him, threw Jean-Jacques into the power 
of Thérése Levasseur? If you had made. this com- 
plaint against mea hundred and forty-nine years ago, 
you would have been in the right. But now—of what 
consequence is it? The woman Levasseur is, Heaven 
be praised ! safely dead : so am I, with my infidelities ; 
so is Jean-Jacques, with his woes. When you, the 
living, cross the borders of our world, and come 
amongst us who have lived, common sense, as well 
as good manners, should teach you that you must 
take us as we are without fault-finding, because we 
cannot ange ourselves to yanane you. And there 





* “ Conf.”, Part I., liv. lv. 





are other reasons besides the changelessness of our 
state that demand silence before our errors, and 
compassion for the sufferings these errors brought 
us, from you who inhabit an age that destiny com- 
pelled us to build for you. You may say perhaps 
that whilst destiny may have utilised Jean-Jacques, 
it found no help in me to serve in building the new 
age? But are you sure of this? You admit the 
eighteenth century would not have been what it 
was had Jean-Jacques been another man; but, now, 
would Jean-Jacques have been what he was had I 
been a different woman?” 

I found these arguments unanswerable. They 
helped to kindle in me fresh indignation when I 
turned over the pages of the visitors’ book, kept 
upon the table in the window of the old salon— 
Madame de Warens’ table, it should be observed. 
No doubt “a live dog is better than a dead lion;” 
and the very stupidest of modern tourists has it his 
own way if he chooses to offer wise reproof to a 
philosopher, or to crack jokes at the expense of a 
brilliant woman of the eighteenth century, when 
the philosopher and the woman of the world 
happen to have been dead some hundred and 
twelve years or so. Still, even under these cir- 
cumstances, there are certain courtesies due to 
their hosts from uninvited guests; and it seems 
hard to justify the conduct, or to explain the motives, 
of travellers from all parts of the globe who 
appear to have hunted out this solitary little 
cottage amongst the mountains with no other 
purpose than to insult the memories that dwell 
there. Georges Sand recorded her sense of the im- 
pertinence of these thick-skinned intruders by tear- 
ing out of the visitors’ book the pages she had 
written, describing her own impressions of Les 
Charmettes. It seems a pity, however, that the 
pages were not left. Who would have cared for the 
long sermons or the little jokes of the modern 
Philistine, when he might have read the tribute of 
gratitude paid to her master by the great writer, 
who has described herself as “Jean-Jacques’ descend- 
ant ” and the “ last of the Romanticists ” ? 








YELLOW BOARDS. 





CHEAP edition of my thirtieth or thirty-first 
novel (I have lost count) is now in the press, 
and yesterday I journeyed to my publishers (with 
whom I am this week on speaking terms) to ask them 
to give it a plain cover. For the first time I marched 
past the cane-bottomed chair at the door and took a 
cushioned seat (Author's Society insists on our as- 
serting ourselves in this w ay). The firm received 
me courteously (result of passing of Copyright a 
but would have none of my suggestion. “Had I 
written for so long,” they asked, “and not learned 
that yellow boards without a picture on them never 
sell? Was I not aware that the bookstalls blackball 
such publications?” I explained that I experienced a 
burning sense of shame (this was putting it strong) 
every time I saw my name on aglaring yellow board, 
“Then publish anonymously, for it will make little 
difference in the sales,” they replied rather offen= 
sively. “Surely it is my name that sells my works,” I 
retorted. “ Pooh,” they answered, “it is the picture.” 
Then they told me dark stories (not for publication) of 
authors who had insisted on doing as I wanted to do, 
and they showed me balance-sheets that proved their 
ease. Exit Mr. Anon humbled, and leaving instruc- 
tions that the hero in pink and lavender should 
appear on the cover saying to the heroine in 
magenta, “ May I lend you my umbrella?” (in blue). 
Of course I merely approved of that cover, which 
would probably have been adopted whether I liked 
it or not. The cover is far too important a matter 
for the author to be consulted seriously about it. 
Every publishing firm has its yellow-board artists, 
on whom the success of a two-shilling novel mainly 
depends. They have to read our works, but otherwise 
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their life is a pleasant and honourable one. I 
should like to make their acquaintance and flatter 
them, but they have not time for that, and so I am 
studying their ways and methods instead. To-day I 
have had all my yellow-covered novels spread out 
before me with that intent, and now for the first 
time I learn with certainty why some of them sold 
well and others badly. It all depends on the picture. 

The taste of the public which buys two-shilling 
novels (the public in a hurry to catch a train) is not 
for murder pictures. They are the speciality of the 
shilling to eighteenpence, or third-class, public. What 
the two-shilling public insists upon is the hero (if 
convenient), but the heroine whether or not. Only 
two of my yellow covers are without a heroine, and 
neither book did well. Either the artist was new to 
his calling or he had a spite against me. Very 
curious to me is it now te recall the time I have 
thrown away in wondering why these two books, 
which were a tolerable success in three volumes, 
should have failed to sell in yellow boards. Some- 
times I thought it must be because I let the villains 
off so cheaply, and again I fancied that I might owe 
it to making the heroines winsome rather than 
beautiful. I followed these two stories with one in 
which my girl (I think of ‘em familiarly in this way) 
married first A and subsequently B, and I flattered 
myself that the book did well on account of this. 
Now I see that its success was due to the cover, in 
which she is shown leaving the room with a haughty 
gesture. To my eye she looks bunchy, but the artist 
knew what he was about. I must see to it that one 
of my forthcoming novels (I drive four in hand) has 
a picture of the heroine leaving (or, say, entering) a 
room bunchily. This seems a safe card to play. 

From the fact that the artist has almost aban- 
doned it, I gather that the two-shilling public no 
longer cares for landscape. Twenty years ago a 
landscape was popular on a yellow cover. It nearly 
always represented a country lane, with a young 
man walking down it and a young woman walking 
up it. I like this myself, for it leaves a great deal to 
the imagination. These two are about to meet, and 
we are privileged to ask ourselves what will happen. 
Of one thing we may be certain, in another moment 
they will see each other, and life will never be the 
same again. The young man is usually a painter (a 
gentleman painter, I mean, not a professional), and 
he will either ask her the way to the village (result : 
she will take him to the Hall) or her dress will catch 
in the briars and he will disentangle it, first politely 
raising his hat. But the country lane has quite gone 
out. 

On the other hand, “ He raised his hat politely,” 
is still a favourite. In three of my recent novels he 
is photographed in the act of raising his hat politely, 
and I notice that this is a popular subject with the 
artists who illustrate the serial stories in magazines. 
I suppose “ He raised his hat politely” is a dramatic 
moment. Another scene the artist reproduces with 
great vigour is, “ He turned and met her,” which is 
almost as popular as “She saw him approaching 
rapidly.” A variety on the former is “ He wheeled 
round and confronted her;” and on the latter, “He 
drew near from a distance.” In all these pictures 
we get the heroine as the central figure, without 
which naught avails. 

There is no end to the originality of the yellow- 
board artists. Sometimes, for instance, she is sitting. 
If so, it has to be a garden chair, or he is leaning 
over her, taking her cup politely from her hands. 
If a garden chair, she has her hat in her hands, or 
she is drawing figures on the ground with the point 
of her sunshade. If hat in hand, he is regarding her 
from among the foliage; if with sunshade, she is 
accompanied by a massive retriever. An exciting 
picture can be got by her requesting him to take a 
seat. This is entitled, “ He sat down on her invita- 
tion.” A companion picture is “He rose on her 
departure.” Quick, too, is the artist to pounce upon 
“He entered with his hat in his hand,” or “She 
retired with a singing in her ear.” 





Were the author allowed to suggest subjects to 
the artist, it is probable that he would not choose 
these. He might think that they were comparatively 
trivial or commonplace, or that they had been done 
already. So he is disregarded. Then when he sees 
the cover he storms, not realising that the yellow- 
board artist alone knows what the two-shilling 
public wants. 








MRS. CARLYLE’S TOWN. 





‘ADDINGTON is becoming known. It is asso- ; 
ciated With the world of letters in) Carlyle and/, 


his wife. Lord~Elcho, M.P., the ex-Member for 
Haddingtonshire, told the electors that in Turkey, 
when despatching a telegram to Haddington, Scot- 
land, the telegraphist said she did not know where 
Scotland was, but she knew of Haddington. It has 
been described as a typical county town; but the 
natives resent the phrase, and claim that it is a 
model shire town, with its abbey church and county 
buildings, Corn Exchange and lunatic asylum, Town 
Hall and Educational Institute, monuments and town 
cross, jail and poor-house, and its memories of and 
its memorials to Knox, John Home, a marquis who 
was Governor-General of India, and to a Member of 
Parliament who is put on a higher pedestal than he 
occupied during life. 

It is the town a pedestrian at nightfall delights 
in discovering. He will willingly throw his knap- 
sack aside and saunter about the “haughs” or 
meadows alongside the Tyne, finding amusement in 
watching the washerwomen bleaching clothes or 
stretching them out on ropes to dry, the soft move- 
ments of the starlings or pigeons in the abbey tower, 
the carts and horses crossing the river-ford above the 
Nungate Bridge, or the bare-legged boys wading in 
the water; while the deep-toned bell in the Town Hall 
steeple rings out the quarter-hours, a peal at seven at 
night, and the curfew at ten. The town intercepts the 
road traffic between Edinburgh and Berwick. It is 
well preserved, and probably no more favourable 
specimen of a Lowland Scotch town can _ be 
found where the Anglo-Saxon element is so 
strong, and where the folk take such moderate 
views of life. It lies, saucer-like, in a shaded valley, 
with its back to the Garleton Hills, and looking 
south to the romantic glens of the Lammermuirs. 
All around are delightful roads. There are un- 
changed buildings and undisturbed monuments of 
the past, one or two rounded stairs jutting on the 
street, high stone walls built with rich copings and 
massive stones, quaint figures at street-corners and 
on gable ends—battered arms of the town (a goat 
trying to climb a tree)—the grey Grammar or Burgh 
School where Edward Irving taught Jeannie Welsh, 
classic quotations on door-stones, and a turreted 
castle, with wealth of bow-and-arrow windows, 
occupied by pensioned old maids. The red-tiled 
almshouse and outside stair has a most appropriate 
appearance. The town looks as if it had an eventful 
history. It was frequently burned and ruthlessly 
destroyed by marchmen in the Border wars; and in the 
international struggles the land lying on the high- 
way to England, and within a day’s march from the 
Scotch capital, was often trampled under foot and 
stained with blood. Its history, as told by a hack 
writer, is a wonderful hash, and delightful stories 
are intermixed with cruel realities. The brown soil 
is rich and generous, good both for man and beast. 
When the sun shines on the red-tiled cottages, the 
red sandstone abbey near the ripple of mill-dam 
and rushing river, which men in former days loved 
to call the Lamp of Lothian, the old flour-mills and 
dovecots, the poplars and tender-tinted willows on 
the haughs, on the mellow colours and fulness of 
foliage, flat lands and teeming orchards, one’s eyes 
dwell on what seems rather the surroundings of 
Huntingdon than of Haddington. The natives seem 
to be healthy and wealthy, and, if you believe them- 
selves, wise ; though Cardinal Wishart’s prophecy in 
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preaching his last sermon here before his arrest in 
the neighbourhood—that the town would be ruled by 
strangers—is now strangely true. The spicy cynicism 
of the native mind, fondness for pleasure of life by 
the way, freezing impartiality of temperament, with 
a little dash and style so noticeable here and in 
East Lothian, are all probably traceable to a 
strange mixing of the Scotch, English, and French 
races. 

In such quiet valleys and bye-places Nature gives 
birth to her best. And the world of pastures green 
and quiet waters, broad fields and rustling trees, 
sweet meadows and breezy hills, nestling round a 
town where streets are called “ ports” and “ gates,” 
given up, as it seems, to agriculture and lawyers, 
gossip and tradition and amusing provincial pride, is 
never so sweet and so fair as it is to young eyes and 
old hearts. It is a lovely town; “and the water and 
the woodland beauty and the happy fields we till,” 
most men like, and few women hate. “ Dull old 
Haddington,’ Mrs. Carlyle called it when she 
came down on a visit from London ; but, again, it was 
“dear old Haddington.” Miss Jeannie Welsh had 
numerous admirers, and was the toast of young 
gentlemen of her day. The house in a court off the 
High Street where she was born, and where she was 
first introduced to Carlyle, has already, with its 
ornamental front, an air of bygone gentility. She 
who, in her old nurse’s words, “ was teached by a 
chap ca’d Irving, but Carlyle, a writer, came and 
finished her off,” rests beneath the green grass of her 
own kirkyard, within the walls she loved so well. 
Years after her death Carlyle used to visit alone the 
small back garden where she had played in youth, 
and by his unexpected appearance one night in this 
enclosed ground he alarmed the domestic servants, 
and on a later occasion surprised the tenant. Some 
slight stories of her fine spirit and her pride of 
descent live chiefly in the folks’ memories, so true it 
is of small towns that they take small views. 

On the east side of the river from the abbey was 
John Knox born, who attended the very school that 
Jeannie Welsh came to afterwards; but Time, the 
great destroyer, has removed all outward traces of 
his local habitation, though his nativity is the boast 
of the town. And at Lethington, close by, Secretary 
Maitland was born and bred, Knox’s great rival and 
fellow-parishioner. 

Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Mr, Froude’s Life of 
Carlyle, and his wife’s bright womanly Letters and 
Memorials, have added a fresh interest to the town. 
Every week brings strangers to her birthplace and 
her resting- place, and two guides have been recently 
published. Some blunt harsh expressions by the 
dyspeptic author will produce bitterness of feeling 
for years to come; but his and his wife’s connection 
with the place, her jottings of her visits (and she 
said “these Haddington visits were very beautiful 
to her”), and the merry incidents of her childhood 
which she was fond of talking about—of boldly 
taking a bubbly jock which had frightened her by 
the neck and wringing it, of climbing up and crawling 
over the Nungate Bridge parapets, of being carried 
to a child’s ball in a clothes-basket—have, apart 
from her memorable visit, thrown about the locality 
an interest which will always hold so long as men 
and women read the life-drama of the twain. When 
she was sick at heart and weak in health in London, 
and lying, as she thought, on her death-bed, her wish 
was to be buried in her auld kirkyard, near the Tyne, 
at Haddington; and she left legacies to poor indigent 
folk here whom she had not seen for years. These 
are touches which beautify any place. Mrs. Carlyle 
—who, as Miss Jewsbury said, could make a story 
sl:out a broomstick, and make it interesting—has, 
like a magician, made the town famous. She is 
remembered as being mischievous, and was called 
a “hempey” because she regularly stole an old 
lady’s scones. In one house here are bundles of 


her bright letters, tied in ribbons, which will not be 
printed in a hurry; and a lady regrets to this day 
having thoughtlessly burned her collection. 


An old 





native cherishes her memory, for she first taught him 
drawing. Her letter of twenty-four printed pages, 
in the summer of 1849, is about the most vivacious 
letter in the English language on revisiting a birth- 
place. Unexpected and unknown she for three 
hours rambled about “the dear old place,” the 
house she had been born in, the school where she 
had been dux (and where she, “a little deevil,” did 
violence to a boy’s nose), the old church near the 
river, walked round the haughs and down the Butts, 
her old regular afternoon and only promenade, and 
in the whole round met but two little children 
walking hand-in-hand like the Babes of the Wood. 
Then she went to bed in the inn which she had never 
before entered, a house she had from childhood 
associated with travellers and strangers, and 
farmers and hard drinking. She, a native, slept 
here in “ the George Inn of Haddington ! Good God!” 
The names she had missed from the signboards 
turned up on the tombstones in the kirkyard. It 
was the terrible change which a long three-and- 
twenty years’ absence had wrought upon her and the 
place. “The dear old place! God bless it! How 
changed it is, and how changed am I!” Yet 
with ever-recurring thoughts, half-sad, half-happy, 
as our best thoughts are, to this memorable visit, 
she wished many years after that she could spend an 
hour in Haddington alone, in the dark. “The people 
at Haddington,” she said in 1856, “seem all to grow 
so good and kind as they grow old; that isn’t the 
way with us in the south.” 

I am indebted to Mrs. MacWatt, of Alloa, for a 
perusal of a letter addressed to her mother by Mrs. 
Carlyle in 1856, wherein she says that the sight of 
an old schoolboy’s handwriting, after so many, many 
years, “ went to my heart like a knife.” “I was very 
glad to see you. You looked so like the Nancy Hay 
I used to sit looking at in church and thinking such 
a pretty ‘ladylike’ girl! Ladylike was a great 
word at Haddington, I remember.” And the last, the 
fourth, page contains these characteristic sentences, 
referring to her memorable visit to her birthplace :— 
“Indeed I was glad to see everybody at dear 
old Haddington, and felt to love the very ground 
under my feet! I could have lain down and kissed 
it, but for the danger of being set down as in- 
sane. London, for all so long as I have lived in it, 
never gets to look so much home as one’s first home; 
and all the new friends one gets never fill up the 
blank left by one’s father and mother.” It is handed 
down by the Provost of the time, who saw her climb- 
ing the kirkyard wall (and he knew of no woman but 
her who would do it), and throw herself like a person 
distracted on her father’s grave, that never was a 
woman so excited or affected on revisiting her native 
town. The finest and last touch of all is the fact 
that years after, when her remains were brought 
from London to be buried here, they lay all night in 
the house of an old native who was her lover 
in her youth; and from the house of the old 
lover—she having no relative there—next day, 
when nearly all the townsfolk were out of the 
town at the steeplechases om the Garleton Hills, 
her funeral started. On its way to the kirkyard 
it passed her father’s house, her birthplace, her 
old school and playground, along to the kirkyard 
at the riverside, to the loved old ruins, where they 
left her to her long rest. Time soon makes a clean 
sweep. Her old schoolhouse is now converted into 
dwelling-houses, the kirkyard wall has gone and 
modern railings have taken its place, and the house 
of Sunnybank has not only changed owners, it has 
changed its name. And for his wife’s young lover 
and fellow-townsman, his own aged friend, Carlyle 
in his Reminiscences has not a kind but actually an 
unpleasant word! The guide-book writer gives us 
delightful glimpses into the local feeling when he 
says Jane Welsh married Carlyle “ with the result, as 
is well known, of afterwards becoming famous. It 
was said that the inhabitants of Haddington would 
be disappointed at the body of Carlyle not being laid 
in the same grave as his wife, but it was cleverly 
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retorted that as they had secured the better half 
they did not mind.” 

Life in the town in Mrs. Carlyle’s youth, some 
sixty or eighty years ago, when worthy deacons 
broke out in strong language against “strangers, 
incomers, and interlopers ;’ when a native laboured 
under the hallucination he was a barley pickle, and 
would not budge from his fireside in case he should 
be picked up by a hen and eaten; and when the 
town’s jailer allowed his prisoners to spend the even- 
ings with their wives at home on condition that they 
returned at early dawn, which they regularly did, 
seems like a tale that is told, and full of romance. 
It was an age when fortunes were made in hoarding 
up grain in the numerous granaries hereabouts ; 
when petty provincial feeling made every “man 
“a character,’ from the Provost to the town’s 
drummer; when old customs were maintained 
and “coal an’ can’le” cried in the winter months; 
when the king’s health was drunk at the cross 
in runlets of claret, and horns were blown by 
dealers in carts, and Adam and Eve were symbolic- 
ally represented in a procession of “Jock in the 
Green ;" when Play-day was observed, and the 
magistrates turned out and rode the marches; when 
belief existed in the fairies, and a place was con- 
sidered sacred to their tournament. To the eyes of 
one’s fancy the streets, the stage-coach days, the 
stir at Bonaparte’s threatened invasion, the street 
cries, the quaint old fellow-townsfolk—among them 
that watchmaker who regularly every night carried 
home in his apron the whole stock-in-trade from his 
shop—the vanished ways of life, are abundantly 
touching, as everything is which has passed away 
for ever beyond recall. J. P. 








THE FATHER OF THE “NATURALISTS.” 


NHE middle-aged critic, who measures his waist- 
band every week and exclaims, “Go to: I have 
grown intellectually!” has hitherto spared his juniors 
one taunt. They are a restless, noisy lot: they do 
bad work, admire false gods, roll little logs and exalt 
insignificant horns for one anotiier. Their taste is 
deplorable; they think no better of a man because he 
is dead, and care little for first editions. But some- 
how they all take off their hats to Wordsworth. 
The enthusiasm which moved the Cambridge men— 
Whewell, Tennyson, Hallam, Trench, Milnes, the 
Hares—-and the Oxford men—Keble, Mozley, Arnold, 
and all Arnold’s best pupils—keeps vital in a genera- 
tion that learns from Whitman and Ibsen. Onehas but 
to turn to the “ Bibliography of Wordsworth” in Mr. 
Morley’s edition of the “Complete Poetical Works” 
to be persuaded that this is the case. Over and over 
again the poet’s uneventful story has been told, and 
men of all creeds, temperaments, and qualities of 
mind have thought it worth while to tell the world 
what they have found in Wordsworth and what 
they owe to him: and still we want to hear more. 
This week has added a new volume to the list, a 
study by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, the Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford (Percival & Co.), and 
we opened it with the same eagerness. 

In part, this eagerness is due, no doubt, to the 
incongruities which every portrait of Wordsworth 
has displayed. Coleridge, De Quincey, and Lamb 
are figures fantastic enough, in all conscience; 
but there is a certain uniformity about each. 
They are astonishing but explicable. Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, while not in the least bizarre, is 
an abiding riddle. How could a man write as he 
wrote, changing the whole scope of modern literature, 
and yet exhibit, not once or twice, but at every turn, 
such an appalling narrowness? Some have wondered 
how a poet who could write so supremely well, could 
also write 

** A household tub, like one of those 


Which women use to wash their clothes, 
This carried the blind boy.” 





But this sort of stuff is quite intelligible. As 
Miss Wordsworth well puts it, “ human nature being 
what it is, perhaps it will always be necessary for 
the founder of a new school to overstate his own 
case, to startle the world into attention by para- 
doxes, and if necessary to make them listen to him 
even by something like an act of violence.” The 
taste of the time, in fact, was up in Pope’s “ moon, 
refulgent orb of night”: Wordsworth very wisely 
set down his extreme claim, the washing-tub: and 
the compromise, as usually happens, was effected 
about midway between the two. Nor do we refer 
to his lack of humour. That it was sometimes 
blood-curdling is proved by an anecdote which the 
late Bishop of Lincoln used to tell. Wordsworth, it 
seems, being minded to write an answer to Pope’s 
well-known couplet— 
“Tam his Highness’s dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 


produced the following : 
“Tam no dog; yet let me tell vou, 
You are a very saucy fellow!” 


If this century has taught anything, however, it is 
that a sense of humour is rather an impediment 
than a help to the man who would sway his fellows. 


Napoleon I. had none; Shelley had none; they say . 


that Mr. Gladstone had none. Instances might be 
multiplied by the score. And there is the least 
possible reason for surprise at Wordsworth’s some- 
what inhuman seriousness. 

“ Matter-of-factness ” is the word which Coleridge 
found as he walked with Hazlitt. “He lamented,” 
says the essayist, “that there was a something 
corporeal, a matter-of-factness, a clinging to the 
palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetry.” But 
even this does not touch the nerve. A man is some- 
thing more than matter-of-fact when he says, as 
Wordsworth said of “ The Recluse,” “I have written 
706 lines of a poem which I hope to make of consider- 
able utility” ; or again of that incomparable poem, 
“The Happy Warrior,” that it “contained many 
extremely valuable thoughts.” We can easily forgive 
him for abstaining, when at Cambridge, from the 
composition of an elegy on the death of Dr. Chevallier, 
master of his College; but why did he state his 
reason thus, “I felt no interest in the deceased 
person”? In 1797, when his powers are nearly at 
their highest, he describes himself as “ very rapidly 
adding to my stock of poetry”: and of the glorious 
*“ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood ”—was there ever a more 
terrible title ?—he has the courage to write, “ I took 
hold of the idea of pre-existence as having sufficient 
foundation in humanity for authorising me to make 
for my purpose the best use of it I could as a poet.” 
This is worse than his division of his works into 
“Poems of Sentiment and _ Reflection,” “Poems 
Founded on the Affections,” etc. It reads like a 
draper's advertisement of his summer stock. 

It is obvious that he puzzled his contemporaries 
just as sorely as he puzzles us. He was reforming 
literature, and he was very well aware of the fact. 
Did Charles Lamb skip a post in returning thanks 
for a copy of the “Lyrical Ballads”? Post-haste 
comes a “letter of four sweating pages” from the 
bard regretting that Lamb was not pleased with the 
volume and expressing a wish that Lamb's range of 
sensibility were more extended, being obliged to 
believe that with such an extension Lamb would 
receive large influxes of happiness and happy 
thoughts —“ with a deal of stuff,’ says Lamb, 
“about a certain union of Tenderness and Imagina- 
tion, which in the sense he used Imagination was 
not the characteristic of Shakspeare, but which 
Milton possessed in a degree far exceeding other 
Poets; which Union, as the highest species of 
Poetry, and chiefly deserving that name, ‘he 
was most proud to aspire to,” and then two 
rather flat lines underscored and the remark, 
“This passage, as combining in an extraordinary 
degree that Union of Imagination and Tenderness 
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which I am speaking of, I consider as one of the 
best I ever wrote!” No: there is not the least 
doubt that Wordsworth believed in his high call. 
But as he pressed his claims in the language of a 
pious commercial traveller, it is not surprising that 
each of his contemporaries gives a different descrip- 
tion of the man, and that we worry in vain over the 
enigma. 

But this, after all, is not the secret of his fascina- 
tion. This generation reads its Wordsworth devoutly 
for the more sufficient reason that it recognises in 
him the prophet of that realism which every self- 
respecting writer is now ensuing. Two poets, as the 
century opened, felt the breath of the new spirit. 
But Shelley missed the humanity of it. He divined 


“That light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That beauty in which a// things work and move,” 


but he left it to Wordsworth to run the risk of 
ridicule in pointing out that the poor rustic, the 
idiot boy, the cottage child shared this beauty. 
Then Carlyle and Browning took up the lamp and 
carried it into the crowded towns and the reeking 
haunts of men; and others hold the light to-day 
and search with it. “As soon as breakfast was 
over,” says Hazlitt, “we strolled out into the park, 
and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree 
that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read 
aloud, with a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad 
of ‘ Betty Foy.’ I was not critically or sceptically 
inclined. I saw touches of truth and nature, and 
took the rest for granted. But in the ‘Thorn’ and 
the ‘Mad Mother, and the ‘Complaint of a Poor 
Indian Woman,’ I felt that deeper power and pathos 
which have been since acknowledged, 
‘In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,’ 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense 
of a new style and a new spirit in poetry came over 
me. It had to me something of the effect that arises 
from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first 
welcome breath of Spring”—all of which makes one 
long to have Hazlitt back to “clear out half the 
town.” 

Miss Wordsworth, in two or three very neat pages 
of criticism, shows how Tennyson took up the inter- 
pretation of nature at the point where Wordsworth 
ceased. But, for all Wordsworth’s grip of inanimate 
nature, he exacts most reverence from us for his 
treatment of obscure, suffering man. Shelley and 
Coleridge may hold the supremacy which Mr. Swin- 
burne has claimed for them: but, judged by their 
influence only, they must stand down for Crabbe and 
Wordsworth. 








A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 





XLIIL—AtT Kew. 


| HAD mounted to the outside of a four-horse 
omnibus. There is a combination of pomp and 
cheapness about a four-horse omnibus that always 
pleases me. Besides, it is more appropriate to a 
Bank Holiday. It has a festive appearance not to be 
found in the lowlier two-horse conveyance. The 
very horses seem to be filled with the dignity of the 
thing; the driver wears a better hat and smokes a 
browner cigar; no one could guess that somewhere 
in its black past this same omnibus was in the habit 
of carrying clerks to the City for an ordinary penny. 
It is difficult to ride on a four-horse omnibus without 
looking joyous; but out of pride I attempted it. 

The drive was almost entirely without incidents. 
We paused at a public-house, after we had gone 
through Hammersmith, and the better sort of us 
drank glasses of stout, and ate the stickiest buns in 
the world. I remembered the letters, the methods, 
and the excellent example of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and simply pined for a quarter of an hour 
of the best London clubs. We crossed Kew Bridge 
with considerable spirit and dash; and there I de- 
seended to mingle with the brilliant throng in the 


road that skirts the green. I went straight on to 
the gardens, not stopping to buy a mouth-organ, a 
tin money-box, a fragment of terrible pine-apple 
rock, or any of the other goods offered for sale on 
the line of stalls. At the stately entrance to the 
Gardens I paused for a moment; and there I read 
the notice which says that only the decently dressed 
are allowed to enter. Through the gateway I could 
see the blood-red waistcoat and the flashing buttons 
of one who doubtless would enforce this order. 

As a general rule I am law-abiding. But it seemed 
cruel that I should have come so far and then be 
rejected at the very gates; so I waited my oppor- 
tunity, and when for a moment the head of the 
janitor was averted, I effected my entrance. Kew 
Gardens are not as Hampstead Heath on an August 
Bank-holiday; here one almost trembles in the 
presence of the great decorum. For the most part, 
the visitors to the Kew Gardens represented the 
more respectable of the lower middle classes. They 
saw notices forbidding them to walk on the edge of 
the grass, and they were obedient; they knocked 
out their pipes, as the law demanded, before entering 
the holy hot-houses; they gazed on the prim flower- 
beds and drank in the spirit of perfect formality. 
But all were not quite tame. The children were 
natural. And that young man of London whom 
the humorists have called ’Arry, but who calls him- 
self ’Erry (unless he is Cholly or Albut), was just as 
vivid and ebullient here as he is everywhere on Bank- 
holiday. The only real objection to keeping children 
is that they grow up; it was sad to think that the 
lovely child ,probably would become the unlovely 
Cholly. 

In the essay “Of Love” we read: “This Passion 
hath his Flouds, in the very times of Weaknesse ; 
which are, great Prosperitie ; and great Adversitie.” 
Bank-holiday is one of the “times of Weaknesse”’ 
for the young man of London. It is then, above all 
other times, that he allows his fancy to lightly turn. 
One noticed this in the gravel walks and shaded 
alleys of Kew. On every garden-seat there seemed 
to be two people, of opposite sexes, seated—a blot 
on the decorum. The attitude in every case seemed 
to be the same; there was a gallant disregard of 
publicity about it. Owing to the arrangement of 
the paths, one could not always avoid giving sur- 
prises. I never wanted to hear Albert refused by the 
only woman whom he could think about seriously ; 
but the sudden turn of the path left me no option. 
I have noticed that the presence of female society 
always makes a marked difference in these young 
men; it either lowers or heightens their tone. 
Sometimes it lowers it almost to the point of im- 
becility. As the crowd passed in procession through 
one of the houses, the exigencies of space forced 
me to keep immediately behind Frenk and to 
hear what he said to her. He called everything 
“nice” or “very nice.” He called a giant cactus 
from Mexico, which is something like a prickly 
bolster standing on end, “really very nice.” Regard 
for her had destroyed in him all perception of 
quality in other things. It was almost pathetic ; 
she was not so deeply affected, and noticed all the 
main points in the vegetable and animal contents of 
the grass house. “See there, that’s grown all skew- 
wise. That one’s more like india-rubber than any- 
thing.” Then, in a hushed whisper, not to be heard 
by the girl a little way in front of them: “ Owdjer 
like me to ’ave my ‘air done like that?” The young 
man is at his worst when love has heightened his 
tone, and made him jocular and noisy. He picks up 
the cast feathers of birds, and sticks them in his hat ; 
if he is carrying any garment for her, he puts it on 
himself humorously ; he rushes humorously at a low 
fence as though he would jump it; it is not only 
humour which prevents him from making the attempt; 
then he makes a personal remark about the nearest 
old lady and whistles. “I do wish you wouldn’t be 
so sarcarstic, Awthur,” says his fair companion. 

The interest in the Gardens themselves did not 





seem to be an interest in botany. Ina secluded part 
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of the gardens I noticed something which was want- 
ing to be a tree. So far it had only got seven feet 
of stem, absolutely bare except for the label, and 
one bough at the top of it—a small, solitary bough 
that looked melancholy, as if it wished it were 
greener. An old gentleman with a thin white face, 
a stoop, and a silk hat much too large for him, was 
examining the label with an interest which I felt 
sure »ust be scientific. But I have no positive proof 
that he was a botanist. Most of the visitors had 
come with the intention of visiting all the main 
features of the gardens, and had no time for such 
minor matters as labels. There were the glass- 
houses, the pagoda, the North collection, the museums, 
the refreshment-house—all requiring inspection. 
The refreshment-house is intensely rustic, with 
striped awnings, and climbing plants, and hang- 
ing baskets of flowers. I had luncheon there; 
and—once more following the example of the 
great correspondent—I ought to tell you what 
I had for luncheon. But I cannot. It was un- 
speakable, incredible, not easily digestible ; it might 
have made a better man than I long for a 
quarter of an hour of the Amphitryon. The museums 
seemed to be used more as a shelter from the rain 
than as collections of scientific interest. Museums 
demand so much previous knowledge ; letters written 
in Tamil on palmyra leaves would be more interest- 
ing if one could read Tamil; the band of cotton 
cloth, which—the label tells us—is the only garment 
worn by Toddymen, offers chances to the humorist ; 
but, then, what are Toddymen? Possibly, the in- 
formation is on some label that I did not see: I 
rarely linger in museums. Possibly, it is in the 
official guides: I never buy official guides; they take 
the poetry out of everything. 

As I stood outside the gardens waiting for the 
omnibus I saw two men leaning sadly against a 
wall. One was bad-tempered and the other was 
fatuous. 

“Got any more money fer booze?” inquired the 
first. 

“No,” said the other, shaking his feeble head, 
“T ain't.” 

“And yer call this Bangkoldy 
panion, vindictively. 

“T begun mine last night—that’s ’ow it is.” 

“You ain't a man whot one can depend on,” 
observed the first moodily, as he moved away. 


said his com- 








THE WEEK. 


—— - oOo — 


THE testimony of Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, in his 
remarkable article on Portugal in the Fortnightly 
Review, respecting the large African element in the 
Portuguese urban population, is entirely confirmed 
by that delightful old traveller, NicoLAUSCLENARDUS, 
in a letter from Evora, March 26, 1535. CLENARDUS 
has been speaking of the laziness of Portuguese 
tradesmen, and the general disesteem in which labour 
is held in the country. Domestic service is conse- 
quently so dear that the hire of a servant would cost 
the traveller the fourth of his income. “How then, 
you will ask, do we live? All the place is overrun 
with slaves, negroes, and Moorish captives, and all 
work is done by them. I really believe that at 
Lisbon there are more of them, of both sexes, than 
free Portuguese. You will hardly find a house with- 
out at least one female person of this sort; she does 
all the marketing, washes the linen, sweeps the floor, 
brings the water, empties the slops, and, save in 
figure, is exactly like a beast of burden. The richer 
people possess several of both sexes, and some make 
no small profit of breeding young slaves, like pigeons.” 
We commend CLENARDUS to Mr. CRAWFURD’S atten- 
tion; an analysis of his letters from Portugal, Spain, 
and Morocco would make a most entertaining paper. 
They were published at Louvain in 1551. 





THE discovery, mentioned in our columns last 
week, that the exquisite lines beginning “It is not 
beauty I demand” are by GEORGE DARLEY, must bea 
shock to those who have been accustomed to admire 
them in the “Golden Treasury” as a lyric of the 
seventeenth century. They were so published with 
undoubting faith in the first edition, and, although in 
the last edition the authorship is ascribed to DARLEY, 
in a note on the authority of ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
they still hold their place in the section devoted to 
seventeenth-century poetry. Their vast superiority to 
DARLEY’s other verses, excellent as these often are, is 
a curious phenomenon, suggestive of the similar case of 
CHATTERTON. It is also curious that the only phrase 
in them which could have seemed suspicious is not a 
new word but an old one, “ wonned,’ which would 
hardly have been used by a contemporary of HERRICK. 
DARLEY’S innocent imposition has kept him out of his 
rightful place on the English Parnassus for fifty 
years. 


ONE of the best and most suggestive of the literary 
articles of the month is M. PAuL BourGeEt’s “ Love 
and Fiction,” in the New Review. Setting out with 
the thesis that the art of fiction is possible without 
the interest derived from love (and citing certain 
works of SHAKESPEARE, BALZAC, and DEFOE in proof), 
he works up to the conclusion that we are perhaps 
approaching a time when “a greater number of 
works will appear in which the emotion of ideas 
will be preferred to that of sentiments.” Mrs. 
Warp’'s “ Robert Elsmere,” ZoLa’s “ Germinal,” and 
Toistoi’s “ War and Peace,” are examples in 
point. As love, conventional or otherwise, is the 
staple of most novels, old and new, the temptation is 
the greater to writers with a zest for the difficult and 
daring to woo the reader's interest by delineation of 
some other passion. So reasons M. BoURGET, and the 
argument is specially interesting from the pen of a 
novelist who, amongst les jeunes of contemporary 
France, is facile princeps as a painter of women. All 
M. BourGet's heroines are beautiful, and all of them 
exist for love. 


._ THERE is a sympathetic picture of BouRGET, the 
man, in the first of MADAME VAN DE VELDE’S enter- 
taining volumes on “French Fiction of To-day” 
(TRISCHLER). He is thirty-seven, delicate, nervous, 
and sensitive. Domiciled in Paris, amid semi-Oriental 
surroundings, he is continually seeking solitude else- 
where, though the country bores him, and travelling 
makes him ill. It is “ his little foible that he persist- 
ently grumbles, although without acrimony, blaming 
not life, but himself; and, in spite of this peculiarity, 
he is, especially in téte-a-téte, a delightful companion 
and a charming talker. His work is laboriously con- 
scientious, and no one has plagued the printers so 
sorely since BALZAC. 


THE history of literary reputations, a subject in 
which the elder DISRAELI would have revelled, is 
just now interesting M. PAUL STAPFER. He reminds 
us of what is perhaps the greatest curiosity in the 
history of SHAKESPEARE’S fame. BopMER, the Swiss 
critic, knew SHAKESPEARE in 1740 as “Saspar,” and 
only referred to him under that name once en passant. 
And yet BopMER translated “ Paradise Lost.” 





M. STAPFER has little sympathy with the Art for 
Art school, and quotes with approval ALFRED DE 
MusseEt’s opinion that if a work is to live it must 
first of all please the crowd, and after that the 
connoisseurs. The reference is not to the life of a 
generation or two, but to an enduring reputation. 
Few will disagree with this; but it is not the case 
that the crowd must of necessity applaud before the 
connoisseurs, nor does M. STAPFER mean that. It is 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Kast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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often the case that the connoisseurs require to show 
the crowd that the author's or artist’s work is for 
them ; and once people have started praising a work, 
its fame grows like an echo in the mountains of 
Killarney. As LA BruybrE says, “ We praise that 
which is praised much more than that which is 
praiseworthy.” 

THE most distinguished of current illustrations is, 
of course, GEORGE MEREDITH'S novels; and now the 
connoisseurs wish the public to read his poetry also, 
of which there are five small volumes, two of them, 
the earliest and “ Modern Love,” being out of print. 
We should say it ought to be tried, and the best 
plan would be, not to reissue these volumes, as has 
been suggested, but to publish a collected edition of 
all the poems—one volume of three or four hundred 
pages would hold them easily. 

WHATEVER plan is followed, we are convinced 
that a reissue of Mr. MEREDITH’s first poems will 
increase his reputation very much. “ Daphne,” 
“The South-West Wind,” and, above all, “ Love in 
the Valley,” are wonderful productions for twenty- 
one. The last of these, “Love in the Valley,” 
appears in an enlarged form in the volume of 
1883, “ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” and 
is better in its second edition, but only because 
there is more of it. The marvel is how, after thirty 
years, MR. MEREDITH resumed so perfectly the note 
of early adolescence. 








LABOUR TROUBLES IN AUSTRALIA. 





MELBOURNE, June 27th, 1891. 
HE question of the day just now is, whether the 
Australian colonies are about to fall danger- 
ously under the power of the Trades Unions. I told 
you, in my letter of December 22, that the Parlia- 
ment of New Zealand had been completely remodelled 
at the late elections, so many labour candidates had 
been returned ; and that the labour party was likely 
to return “a sprinkling” of its own representatives, 
and a good many pledged in a general way to the 
Unionist programme, to the next Victorian Parlia- 
ment. I expressed a belief, at the same time, that 
the representatives of labour would not attempt 
anything more violent than an increase of State 
monopolies and public works. The course of pro- 
ceedings in New Zealand has so far been very 
satisfactory. The men returned as representatives 
of labour are, I am told, for the most part solid, 
sensible men, largely farmers. They have not, as 
yet, promoted any intemperate policy, or made 
any speeches explosive enough to attract atten- 
tion outside of New Zealand. The elections in 
South Australia showed that the labour party 
was active and well organised; but were chiefly 
remarkable for the return of several of its candi- 
dates to the Council. The Upper House is gener- 
ally the stronghold of employers; but South 
Australia elects to it on a qualification so low, that 
the mass of artisans possess it, and distribute the 
votes only over four electoral districts; an arrange- 
ment which gives great advantages to a compact 
organisation. We are now watching the elections in 
New South Wales. There are 141 members to be 
elected, and out of 121 seats now decided, 33 accord- 
ing to the Age, and 27 according to the Argus, have 
been won by the Labour party. The Trade Unionists 
are astonished and jubilant at their success; and it 
has taken veteran politicians by surprise. Something 
of the sort was expected, but not upon this scale. Of 
course, the fact that Protectionists and Free-traders, 
Ministerialists, and Opposition, were splitting votes 
in every direction, made it easy for the men with one 
idea and individual forces to return their candidates. 
This, however, is only a partial explanation. In 
many cases, the majority scored would have returned 
the Labour candidate, if all the rest of the community 
had been united against him. 





The question now is what the Labour party will 
do with their victory, which gives them the balarce 
of power in the new House. The true answer, I 
believe, is that they themselves do not quite know 
what they intend ; but it is given out that they will 
sit by themselves, will vote compactly on any subject 
affecting labour, and will vote as they are inclined 
in any other case. The one point, I regret to say, 
on which they appear to be unanimous, is a deter- 
mination to oppose any Government that calls out 
the military to help the police in maintaining order 
during a strike. Now I do not think it is extreme 
to say that the ideal of the leading Unionists through- 
out Australia during the last twelve months has 
been to infuse a mild terror into employers by 
showing that they could paralyse administration. 
The Unionists are mostly good workmen, with habits 
of integrity and industry; and they are, I believe, 
thoroughly anxious that no member of their body 
should be found taking part in a riot or injuring 
property ; at least, until they are reduced to the last 
extremity. They do not always abstain from 
threats ; but the only very bad case of intimidation 
I heard of during the great strike was one in which 
Italians were the offenders; and we must allow 
something for recollections of the Mafia. On the 
other hand it is, I think, fair to say that the Unionists 
like the well-to-do classes to feel that they are a 
little less scarce than they were, and to believe that 
the criminal classes are watching the opportunity to 
profit by any disorder, and that if the police attempt 
to interfere with a procession or mass meeting, they 
will sustain a heavy repulse, and will be left more 
and more powerless to discharge their ordinary 
functions. To men in this frame of mind, it 
seemed a very excellent thing that business thorough- 
fares should be thronged with excited crowds; 
that black-legs should be hustled, or kicked, or 
spat upon by navvies anxious for a disturbance ; 
and that the absence of all lights at night 
should be suggestive of opportunities for violent 
crime. Of course, no Government can acquiesce 
in this suspension of order. Ours in Victoria 
was, I believe, the most prompt and energetic; that 
of South Australia the most lax; but generally the 
administrations did enough to’ show that even a mild 
terrorism would not be allowed. Since then we have 
had the trouble of the Shearers’ Strike in Queens- 
land. Without for a moment accepting the highly 
coloured reports which the Conservative Press gives, 
I believethat movement tohave been a very dangerous 
one. The shearers, though fine men, are apt to be 
reckless by temperament; they drink and discuss their 
grievances at villainous Bush inns, while they are on 
strike; and the temptation for a single tipsy man to 
emphasise his convictions by setting fire to the grass 
is apt to be very great. Had the season been drier, 
I am afraid a good many runs would have been in 
flames, though I would not accuse the leaders of 
desiring this. Meanwhile, they are bitterly incensed 
against Sir Samuel Griffith for preserving order, as 
he has done most efficiently by sending a few hun- 
dred cavalry to watch the labour camps. The way 
is that Government everywhere ought to “trust the 
people.” Most of us are abundantly prepared to 
trust the people, but we think it not unreason- 
able to watch masses of men who have a griev- 
ance, and some of whom undoubtedly use very 
“wild and whirling” words; and we see no 
reason for denying the name of “people” to 
those citizen soldiers who are in arms to maintain 
order. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hancock, the last labour repre- 
sentative elected at a bye-election to the Victorian 
Parliament, has been disgusting sensible men, and, 
Iam sorry to say, pleasing many of his supporters, 
by a speech of singular extravagance at the opening 
of the Victorian Parliament. Mr. Hancock’s support 
of Federation, because it will take the control of the 
military out of the hands of “ panic-stricken men,” 
and transfer it to a body of men representing the 
intelligence of all the colonies, meets with very 
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general approval. We think a Federal Executive 
will repress disorder even more sharply than the 
provincial Ministers have done. Unluckily, Mr. 
Hancock went on to denounce the banks in language 
of almost insane vehemence. “This was a most 
bank-ridden country; and the sooner they got rid of 
all those unlicensed pawnbrokers the better. They 
should be treated, as the Czar of Russia treated 
the Jews.” I am afraid these words will make 
the tour of the world, and will be put forward every- 
where as representing the Unionist programme 
throughout Australia. That, I am convinced, would 
be an injustice. The Unions, many of them, have a 
grudge against the banks, because they think that 
in every struggle of employers and employed, the 
employers are helped to carry on the war by over- 
drafts. Some of the Unionists wish to see a State 
Bank established, and believe that such an institu- 
tion, controlled by the representatives of labour, 
would be able to turn the balance in favour of the 
Unions. Many applaud Mr. Hancock simply because 
they think he has spoken straight out on the popular 
side, and they do not apprehend that any more 
trouble will come of his words than of wild pledges 
at a general election. Meanwhile, the community 
is seriously alarmed. A year ago Mr. Hancock was 
looked upon as a particularly moderate and respect- 
able leader of the Trades Hall. Whether these have 
always been his views, or whether he has adopted 
them through the bitterness of the late struggle, it 
is evident that there is trouble ahead for us during 
the next few years. 

Shall we be able to face this social difficulty? I 
hear it freely said that Conservatives and Liberals 
will have to lay aside their differences and oppose a 
solid phalanx to the labour party. That is easily 
said, but not so easy to carry out. It is true that 
party feeling is not very strong just now, and if we 
had anything like the organisation that prevails in 
American parties, it would be easy to elect safe men 
for every constituency. There is, however, scarcely 
a vestige of party discipline. Mr. Hancock would 
never have got in for Collingwood if two local no- 
bodies had not split the votes of men who were 
unfriendly to him. Precisely this experience is sure 
to be repeated at the coming elections, and the 
Unionists will undoubtedly profit by it. Beyond 
this, it is said on exceedingly good authority 
that the “Bible in State Schools League” has 
already made overtures to the Unionists, and is 
prepared to unite forces with them, so that the 
labour candidate shall receive the support of the 
religious world, and shall pledge himself in return to 
introduce Bible teaching into our State schools. 
That the clergy are unscrupulous enough for a com- 
bination of this kind, I fully believe ; but that much 
will come of it, seems to me less certain. In the first 
place, the Unionists are largely Irish and Catholic, 
and will object to carry out an arrangement which 
is manifestly unjust to their own Church. In the 
next place, the clergy are in the hands of their 
wealthy supporters ; and the merchants and bankers, 
tradesmen and farmers of the country will not allow 
the interests of property to be jeopardised for the 
sake of restoring clerical ascendency in our schools. 
On the whole, therefore, I think the Unionists will fight 
without allies, and their opponents without much 
organisation, unless, indeed, Mr. Hancock and his 
friends treat us to a few more speethes like his 
denunciation of banks. The seats liable to capture 
by the new party are roughly estimated at thirty- 
five in a House of ninety-six. Considering, however, 
that in some cases the old representative is too 
strong to be shaken, and that in some the repre- 
sentative of labour will not be good enough to catch 
any outside votes, I do not suppose that the Unionists 
will number more than from twenty to twenty-five 
in our next Parliament; and I think the majority 
will be more antagonistic to them than it is at 
present. Still the outlook for some years to come 
is, I fear, one of violent speeches, impaired credit, and 
industrial distress. 





SCHOOL-FRIENDS. 


“ \ J HAT ho, there!” 

At this feudal summons I turned and saw 
the O'Driscoll elbowing his way towards me through 
the Fleet Street crowd, his hat askew, his enormous 
face damp with exertion and beaming good-will. 

“TI take it, me young friend, ye’ll be bound for 
the Cheese. Right y’are, and I'll do meself the 
honour to lunch wid ye, at your expense.” 

Everyone knows and loves the O'Driscoll, that 
genial failure. Generations of Fleet Street youths 
have taken advice and help from him, have prospered, 
grown reputable, rich, and even famous; and have left 
him just where he stood. Nobody can remember the 
time when O'Driscoll was not: though to judge from 
his appearance he must have stepped upon the town 
from between the covers of an illustrated Keepsake, 
such as our mothers loved—so closely he resembles 
the Corsair of that period, with his ripe cheeks, 
melting eyes and black curls that twist like the ten- 
drils of a vine. The curls are dyed nowadays and his 
waist is not what it used to be in the picture-books : 
but time has worn nothing off his temper. He is 
perennially enthusiastic,and canstill beat any journal- 
ist in London in describing a Lord Mayor's Show. 

“ You behold in me,” he went on, laying his large 
hand upon my shoulder, “the victim of a recent 
eviction—a penniluss outcast. Pity the sorras uv a 
poor old man, whose thremblin’ lims have—but no, 
sorr: ‘tis no beggar’s petition but a bargain I’m 
profferin’ ye. Give me a salad, a half-bottle uv hock 
an’ fill me pipe wid navy-cut, an’ I'll repay ye across 
the board wid a narrative——the sort uv God-forsaken, 
tear-compellin’, ord’nary thrifle that you youngsters 
turn into copy—may ye find forgiveness! "Tis no 
use to me, whatever; Ned O’Driscoll’s occupation 
wint when the enormous lift off happenin’.” 

“Yes, me boy,” he resumed, five minutes later, as 
he sat beneath Dr. Johnson's portrait in the Cheshire 
Cheese, balancing a black-handled knife between his 
first and second fingers and nodding good-fellowship 
to every journalist in the room; “the apartment in 
Bloomsbury is desolut; the furnichur’—what was 
lift uv ut—disparsed ; the leppard an the lizard keep 
the courts where O'Driscoll gloried an’ drank deep, 
an’ as for the midical student on the third floor, that 
wild ass stamps overhead but cannot break my sleep. 
I've bin evicted—that’s the long and short uv ut. 
Lord help me!—I'd have fared no worse by clingin’ 
to the ould counthry—here’s to her! Think what 
immortal copy I'd have made out of the regrettable 
incident over there.” His voice broke: but not for 
self-pity, nor for the lost chance of a florid article. 
His voice always broke when he mentioned Ireland. 
I had heard it a thousand times. 

“Is it comfort ye’d be speakin’ ?” he began again, 
filling his glass. ‘“ Me de-ar fellow! Divvle a doubt 
I'll fetch round, tightan’ safe. Ould Mick Sullivan— 
he that built the Wild Girl, the fastest vessel that 
iver put out uv Limerick—Mick Sullivan used to 
swear he'd make any ship seaworthy that didn’ leak 
worse than a five-barred gate. An’ that’s me, more 
or less. I'm an ouldcampaigner. But listen to this. 
Me feelin’s have been offinded this day, and that 
sorely. I promised ye the story an’ I must out wid 
ut, whether or no.” 

It was the hour when the benches of the Cheese 
begin to empty. My work was over for the day, and 
I disposed myself to listen leisurely while O'Driscoll 
told me the following tale in language which I have 
softened somewhat, and with more than one excursus 
upon human conduct which I have omitted. 

“The first half I spent at the acadimy, where 
they flagellated the rudiments uv polite learnin’ into 
me small carcuss, I made a friend. He was the first 
I iver made, though not the last, Glory be to God! 
But first friendship is like first love for the sweet 
taste it puts in the mouth. Niver but once in 
his life will a man’s heart dance to that chune. 
*Twas a small slip of a Saxon lad that it danced for 
then: a son uv a cursed agint, that I should say it, 
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But sorra a thought had I for the small boccawn’s 
nationality nor for his own father’s trade. I only 
knew the friendship in his purty eyes an’ the sweet- 
ness that knit our two sowls togither, like David's 
an’ Jonathan’s. Pretty it was to walk togither, an’ 
discourse, an’ get the strap together for heaven knows 
what mischief, an’ consowl each other for our broken 
skins. He'd a wonderful gift at his books, for which 
I reverenced um, and at the single-stick for which I 
loved um. Niver to this day did I call up the ould 
play-ground widout behowldin’ that one boy, though 
all the rest uv the faces (the master’s inclooded) were 
vague as wather—wather in which that one pair uv 
eyes was reflected. "Tis long ago, how long I don’t 
care to tell ye, for there’s a thaory up an’ down Fleet 
Street that I began contemporaneously wid the 
Garden uv Eden, and I don’t want to disturb ut. 

“ The school was a great four-square stone buildin’ 
beside a windy road, and never a tree in sight; but 
pastures where the grass would cut your boot, an’ 
stone walls, an’ brown hills around, like the rim uv 
a saucer. All belonged to th’ estate that Jemmy 
Nichol’s father managed—a bankrupt property, or 
next door to that. It’s done better since he gave 
up the place: but when I've takena glance at the 
landscape since (as I have, once or twice) I see no 
difference. To me ‘tis the naked land [ looked upon 
the last day uv the summer half, when I said good- 
bye to Jemmy: for he was lavin’ the school that 
same afternoon for Dublin, to cross over to England 
wid his father. 

“Sick at heart was I, an’ filled already wid the 
sense of solitariness, as we stood by the great iron 
gate wishin’ one another ‘ fare-ye-well !’ 

“*Jemmy avick,’ says I, ‘dull, dull will it be 
widout ye, here. And, Jemmy—send some av my 
heart back to me when ye write, as ye promise to do.’ 

“* Wheniver I lay me down, Ned,’ he answered me, 
though by nature a close-hearted Englishman, ‘I'll 
think o’ ye; an’ wheniver I rise up I'll think o’ ye. 
May the Lord do so to me, an’ more also, if I cease 
from lovin’ ye till my life’s end.’ 

“So we kissed like a pair uv girls, and off he was 
driven, leavin’ a great hollow inside the rim uv the 
hills. An’ I ran up to the windy dormitory, 
stumblin’ at ivery third step for the blindin’ tears, 
and watched um from the window there growin’ 
small along the road. ‘Ye Mountains uv Gilboa,’ 
said I, shakin’ my fist at the hills, ‘let there be no 
dew, neither let there be rain upon ye’: for I hated 
the place now that Jemmy was gone. 

“Well, twas the ould story—letters at first in 
plenty, then fewer, then none at all. Long before I 
came over to try my luck I'd lost all news of Jem: 
didn’t know his address, even. Nor till to-day have 
I set eyeson um. He’s bald-headed, me boy, and 
crooked-faytured, to-day; but I knew him for 
Jemmy in the first kick uv surprise. 

“T was evicted this morning’, as I’ve towld ye. 
Six years I've hung me hat up in those same apart- 
ments in Bloomsbury ; and, till last year, aisy enough 
I found me landlord over a quarter’s rent or two 
overjue. But last midsummer year the house 
changed hands; and bedad it began to be ‘pay or 
quit. This day it was quit. The new landlord 
came up the stairs at the head av the ejectin’ army : 
I got up from breakfast to open the door to um. I'd 
never set eyes on um since I'd been his tenant. 
Bedad, it was Jemmy!” 

O'Driscoll paused and poured himself another 
glass of hock. 

“So, I suppose,” said I, “ you fell into each other's 
arms and kissed again with tears.” 

The Irishman glared at me. 

“Now you ought to know, if anybody, that this 
kind uv incident niver ends happily by any chance.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then added more 
gently— =. 

“1 looked in the face of um, and said to meself, 
‘Jemmy doesn’t remember me. If I introjuce meself, 
I wonder what he'll do. Will he love me still, or 
will he turn me out?’ And, by the Lord, I didn’t 


eare to risk ut. I couldn’t dare to lose that last 
illusion: and so walked out, tellin’ him nothing at 
all.” Q. 








“A BLANK, MY LORD.” 





: \W* met (like others) in a crowd ” 
A very unromantic meeting ! 
Yet Fate to us has ne'er allowed 
A warmer greeting. 


For you were poor, you will allow, 
And I was not, that bright September 
When first we met. (I wonder now 
If you remember.) 
In Fashion’s chains you saw me led, 
And so it never struck you clearly 
That it could come into my head 
To love you dearly. 


*Twas not your fault, I must admit : 
You simply worshipped from a distance, 
And I could take no note of it 
Without assistance. 
And thus we drifted far apart, 
Not bound by e’en the frailest fetter ; 
Yet yours completely was my heart 
For worse or better. 
So owing to your fatal pride, 
And owing to my foolish shyness, 
The love, you never knew of, died 
For ever. 
FINIs. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 

Friday, August 7th, 1891. 
HE Daily News the other day, a propos of an 
article in the Edinburgh Review on a popular 
novelist, set itself to discuss a very old but per- 
petually interesting problem., Perhaps one should 
rather say a knot or tangle of old problems, for the 
main question discussed—the relation of a successful 
author to his age or times or readers—involves a 
good many different, but not necessarily incom- 
patible, propositions, which hot disputants are apt 
to fling at one another’s heads as if they were con- 

tradictory, much to the bewilderment of plain folk. 





The personal bias always counts for a good deal 
in such controversies, and helps to deflect the philo- 
sophic mind. The popular author, in the eyes of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, is merely one who hits the 
popular taste, to show his contempt for which the 
Reviewer calls it “caprice.” “ All his talents would 
not secure him so rapid and immediate a success, if 
the relations between author and audience were not 
those of supply and demand.” From the manner in 
which he speaks of supplying the popular demand, 
as if this were a very simple affair, and as if the 
bare economic dictum explained everything, one is 
safe to wager that the Hdinburgh Reviewer is not 
himself a pre-eminently successful author. 

On the other hand, why should this economic 
dictum set up the back of the Daily News? Because 
the Daily News is in this case a successful author ? 
Possibly. We are all human. Obviously, at any 
rate, it is not the dictum itself that annoys, but the 
accompanying innuendo, the degrading comparison 
of the man of genius in the Fine Arts to the inventor 
of a new bonnet or a new soap. “ Genius,’ retorts 
the Daily News, “makes its own market.” “The 
supply creates the demand, not the demand the 
supply.” Genius “creates the taste by which it is en- 
joyed.” After all, the same might be said of a new 





bonnet, or a new soap, or any other base commodity. 
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The truth is to be found between those two “ in- 
censed and mighty opposites.” Does the age produce 
the author, or does the author produce the age? 
The whole truth does not lie in either alternative, 
but part is in the one and part in the other. It is no 
rea] degradation of the author’s métier to say that 
his success must depend partly on a harmony, acci- 
dental or designed, between what he offers to the 
public and what the public is in a mood to receive. 
There must be this harmony: it is indispensable to 
success : but none the less there must also be genius 
or talent on the author's part. It may be true that 
the prosperity of a jest lies in the ear of him who 
hears it. But this will not help the man who “ jokes 
wi’ diffeeculty " to joke with ease. 





There is small comfort really for the unsuccessful 
author in the belief that success is merely a matter 
of demand and supply, unless he combines with it 
a further belief that he could produce the required 
supply as well as another if he cared to. A more 
nobly consoling doctrine, if it could be made good, 
would be that genius sometimes fails to make its 
market. There is true consolation in this, but it 
is not easy to prove from the history of literature. 


“ Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers none dare call it treason.” 


Genius never fails to make its market; for, if it does, 
men don’t venture to call it genius—not, at least, in 
sufficient numbers to constitute popular recognition. 





A side-question raised in the controversy is not 
s0 easy to settle. When a book or poem has suc- 
ceeded, whether within a large circle or a small, there 
never is any difficulty in seeing, after the fact, that 
in proportion to the measure of its success, and irre- 
spective of its artistic merit, it has met some need 
within that circle. Above all, it must have novelty: 
this is the most universal of felt wants. “La nouve- 
auté,” Sainte-Beuve says, “une nouveauté originale, 
cest lA, le point important et le secret des grands 
succes.” 

“And, noble Sidney, you 
Twice read, we'd rather view 
Some poor romance, so new,” 


says Lovelace, in somewhat crabbed verse, in defence 
of inconstancy as a universal law of nature. Anda 
greater than Sainte-Beuve or Lovelace may be called 
in testimony to the same fact. This is the veritable 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, 


“That all with one consent praise new-born gauds.”’ 





To succeed, a book or poem, like any other com- 
modity, must be new, either in form or in substance. 
But does the author who succeeds, deliberately calcu- 
late on this? Does he say to himself as he sits down 
—if sitting is his favourite attitude for composition 
-—“ The public have had enough of this or that: they 
want a change of literary diet: I will try them with 
a new form, or seek a subject in fresh fields”? The 
Edinburgh Review seems to imply that the successful 
author always reasons within himself in this way. 
The Daily News declares, on the other hand, that he 
never does anything of the kind. It is open to argue 
that sometimes he does and sometimes he doesn’t; 
but if he thinks too much of the public, it cannot be 
for the advantage of his work, seeing that a man 
cannot profitably think of two things at once. 





Who can settle this subtle question? Once a work 
has caught the public taste, it is open to anybody to 
explain why; but if it is a question of the author's 
design, intention, deliberate calculation, clearly the 
only admissible evidence is the frank and free con- 
fession of the successful author. Had he an eye, half 
an eye, or a sidelong suspicion of a squint on the 
public taste? For everybody but himself this can 
only be matter of probable conjecture, unless he 
chooses to take the public into his confidence. 





Some authors have done so. Poe, for example, 
has told us that before composing “ The Raven,” he 
deliberately determined to produce certain effects. 
Some critics, however, though Poe prefaced this 
revelation with the remark that authors make a deal 
of unnecessary mystery about their methods of 
work, will have it that the confession was only one 
of his hoaxes. Other acute persons, taking the con- 
fession seriously, profess to find in the poem itself 
traces of such artificial manufacture. The con- 
fidences of the brothers Goncourt, the pioneers of 
l'école du document humain, are more unimpeachable. 
Nobody doubts their statement that they deliber- 
ately aimed at writing a new species of novel, and 
made studies with all the care of scientific observers 
to qualify themselves for carrying out their idea. 





Of course the maker of a work of art may have 
in his mind a certain effect or impression to be pro- 
duced, a prevision more or less clear of the right 
thing to try for, and yet never trouble himself to 
consider whether when that is done it will please the 
public. But it is too hastily assumed that there is 
something derogatory to the man of genius in trying 
to please anybody but himself. The mere fact of 
publication might be held to imply that he is not 
altogether indifferent towards the outside world. 
He wants at least their sympathy, their good opinion, 
their attention to himself, if he is reckless of baser 
considerations. Even so disinterested a person as 
Shelley admitted that it was depressing to write 
without hope of being listened to. And the sensitive- 
ness to criticism that other great artists have shown 
is not exactly a symptom of indifference. The plain 
truth is that it is not pleasing the public that is 
objectionable, but pleasing it unworthily, by flatter- 
ing its vanities or ministering to its baser passions. 





One thing is obvious, that if an artist tries to 
win a large audience, and at the same time respects 
himself and his art, he immensely increases the 
difficulties of his endeavour. He is simply adding 
another to the already difficult conditions of his 
work. That it shall please himself is one thing— 
a thing in which many succeed to perfection; that 
it shall satisfy what Wordsworth called “ poetic 
conditions” is another; that it shall also, and at 
the same time, satisfy the artistic needs, or power- 
fully arouse the interest of an indefinite number 
of other people, is a much harder requirement. 





The power to effect this last achievement is not 
to be had for the wishing, any more than the means 
of travelling to the moon, or a better light than 
electricity or any other known kind of illumination. 
When a man makes a great success with a new thing 
of wide interest, there being really always a demand 
for new literature, there is probably always a mix- 
ture of happy accident as well as design in his 
success. He finds something to his hand to do: he, 
as much as the public, is tired of the old ways of 
doing it: he tries another way, and his taste or 
caprice happens to jump with the public taste or 
caprice. 





If an author is not naturally in sympathy with 
his audience, it will probably be vain for him to try 
to make himself so. If the Zeifyeist is not his Geist, 
the fault lies in his parents or his circumstances, and 
is probably incurable for any amount of taking 
thought. The successful man is the Man of Destiny 
for the moment. 





As for “creating the taste by which he is to be 
enjoyed,” that is probably an illusion. Wordsworth 
is the author of the phrase, and he never succeeded 
in creating a taste for “The Excursion” or “The 
Idiot Boy.” What all but the most fanatic Words- 
worthians enjoy now, the reader enjoyed, and 
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even Jeffrey professed to admire, from the first, 
making some slight allowance for the irritation 
produced by the poet’s personal and _ peculiar 
tastes, which he has not yet succeeded in im- 
posing on anybody. Scott, in a certain sense, 
created the taste for “the Scotch novels”—in this 
sense, namely that he created the novels: but the 
taste for Jacobitism and for Scotch scenery existed 
before he began to write. “ Waverley” was begun 
and put aside because James Ballantyne found the 
opening dull: simple James's taste has been ratified 
by countless readers since. To create a taste is the 
privilege of a higher Power than even the man of 


genius. W. M. 
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ESTATE MANAGEMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Transcripts, Translations, 
With Intro- 


Treatise or Water or Hentey. 
and Glossary by Elizabeth Lamond, F.R. Hist.S. 
duction by W. Cunningham, D.D., F.R. Hist.S. 


A LL students of English history will feel truly 
grateful for the admirable work which Miss 
Lamond has done in putting within their reach the 
famous Treatise on Husbandry written by Walter 
of Henley in the thirteenth century, and probably 
destined for the use of the great abbey on the Thames. 
The reader has indeed been dealt with generously, for 
besides the actual treatise of Walter himself we are 
further given an exceedingly interesting translation 
in the English of the thirteenth century, made by 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. Other important 
materials are included in the volume, all of the same 
period—an anonymous treatise on Husbandry, which 
deals mainly with the mode of keeping accounts on 
a great estate; a Seneschaucie, which describes the 
duties of its various officers ; and the famous House- 
hold Rules drawn up by Bishop Grosseteste for the 
Countess of Lincoln. To the whole is prefixed an 
introduction by Dr. Cunningham, who suggests many 
interesting points for consideration, besides giving 
an account of the MSS. which have been examined. 

The task of examining these MSS., and recovering 
as far as possible the original form, was one of much 
difficulty ; and with praiseworthy self-restraint the 
MS. finally selected has been literally transcribed, 
without emendations. Miss Lamond has added a 
translation of the old French in which Walter wrote, 
which shows genuine literary feeling as well as 
knowledge, and has further given us a glossary very 
carefully drawn up. We are made to feel through- 
out that she has not shrunk from undertaking a 
most useful task because it presented real difficulties 
and made considerable demands on the finer qualities 
of the genuine scholar. The serious and excellent 
character of her work is not the less marked because 
it is so unobtrusive. It is a work full of fine 
scholarly instinct and efficient knowledge, and bears 
very evident traces of a laborious zeal, and of a 
certain patient enthusiasm, which are too rare among 
students in England. What valuable additions 
might be made to our historical knowledge if but a 
few of our educated women had the courage to give 
themselves to work as sincere as this before us! 

The points of interest suggested by this volume 
are innumerable—whether of language, custom, or 
manners. Dr. Cunningham draws our attention to 
the use made at Canterbury of Walter’s Rules, and 
points out some curious questions of labour on a 
manor. We might discuss methods of farming, or 
the state of things when “a peacock shall answer 
you of as much for his feathers as a sheep for his 
wool.” Or we might consider what significance lay 
in the facts that Grosseteste should have put into 
the vulgar tongue an agricultural treatise in French, 
and that his own Rules should have waited a couple 
of centuries to have the same service rendered to 
them. We might gather up the curious details of 


care of wide estates scattered all over the country, 
with the incidental difficulties of supervising in- 
efficient or reluctant labour, anxieties as to the 
economical consumption of goods for which there 
was no market, and the care of managing his 
journeys from manor to manor so as to find pro- 
visions everywhere; for sales were few and purchasers 
were rare. 

According to the Bishop of Lincoln's “ Rules,” a 
great household need buy nothing save wines, wax, 
and the wardrobe—that is, the finer and more 
fashionable part of dress, for which he strongly 
recommended the fair of St. Ives. However hard 
we may find it fully to realise the economical con- 
ditions under which the object of every landowner 
was to make his estates entirely self-sufficient, yet 
the habit or necessity of such self-dependence long 
survived among the great proprietors, and even in 
the fifteenth century we still find a wealthy lord 
carrying with him the oats for his horses on a 
journey, “to save the expenses of his purse,” and 
supplied during his stay in London with provisions 
from his country home, so that he need never “go 
to the market to buy for money.” In spite of this, 
however, the estate afforded opportunity for account- 
keeping of marvellous elaboration; which last is 
curiously illustrated in the Lives of the Berkeleys, 
where we find that—just as is directed in the 
“ Seneschaucie”’—if the lady went to see one of her 
manors, her luncheon there was carefully entered 
among the expenses of the estate. It would be 
interesting to know, in this relation, whether the 
country bailiffs were as much puzzled as the town 
clerks with the difficulties of the Roman numerals. 

On the other hand, we have also curious details 
as to the life of the farm servant, his wages, his 
hours of work, his holidays, the custom which bound 
the waggoner to sleep with his horses, the herd with 
his oxen, and the shepherd in the sheepfold, and 
the rules according to which mower and carter and 
thresher had their task allotted to them by piece- 
work. As to the number of working days in the 
year, which Mr. Thorold Rogers discusses at such 
length, we find an interesting suggestion here; for 
while Walter subtracts from the working year eight 
weeks for holidays and other hindrances, and leaves 
forty-four working weeks (which agrees with Mr. 
Rogers’ calculation), Grosseteste in his translation 
adds a phrase which throws a new light on the 
matter: “In these forty-four weeks be 284 days 
besides Sundays”—an explanation which certainly 
expands the amount of leisure allowed to country 
labourers, whether it applied to town artisans or no. 
It is profoundly interesting, from the point of view of 
later municipal government, to note also the organisa- 
tion of labour on an estate under the Provost elected 
by the labourers themselves to superintend their 
work and to stand between them and their lord, 
and answer to him for all property in his charge. 
Thus, if the lord had any kind of loss, small or 
great, the Provost had himself to pay the value, and 
then recover it as best he could from the servant 
who was to blame. On the other hand, if he was 
unable to make up the lord’s damage, all those of 
the township who elected him had to pay for him. 
Hence the people and the lord alike needed to be 
protected by the rule that the Provost must be no 
stranger, but chosen “from their own men,” and 
that “ by election of the tenants.” Since, moreover, 
he was the man of their choice, and had to answer 
for their doings, they were bound to obey him in all 
things. It is easy to see how gradual and direct the 
transition might be when such a township began 
to develop into a free borough, and transform the 
simple methods of rural government into the pride 
of municipal independence. 

It is amusing to compare the treatise of Walter 
himself and the translation of it made by Grosse- 
teste. Perhaps the Bishop thought Walter's Eng- 
lish proverbs vulgar and unnecessary; in any case, 
he quietly passes them over. So also, with a large 
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to the current sneer at the merchant which in early 
days was always on the rustic’s lips, and therefore 
ignores Walter’s comment on merchants who “ made 
bargains” by buying at 20s. and selling at 10s. A 
kindly charity perhaps prevented him from joining 
in the railing accusation which Walter brings 
against the “malice” of ploughmen, so that there 
was no use in giving them horses to their plough, 
since, as he grumbles, “they would not let them go 
beyond their pace, no more than the plough of oxen.” 
“Even if you drive your plough of horses faster 
than your plough of oxen,” translates the gracious 
Bishop, even then it is certain no more work can be 
done in the day if the land is to be tilled well and 
evenly. He showed a yet finer discretion in leaving 
out altogether Walter’s account of how the flesh of 
animals that had died of murrain might be saved by 
certain expedients and given to the servants and 
labourers, with great economy to the estate accounts. 
“ But I do not wish you to do this,” the good Walter 
adds laconically after developing the system. The 
Bishop's policy of total silence was probably more 
effective for the carrying out of this end. 

But, however alluring the subject may be, it is 
impossible in a short review to do more than indicate 
the very various interest of this volume before us, 
and that without even claiming to have noticed 
among many topics those which are the most im- 
portant or suggestive. All students who take up the 
book will feel that Miss Lamond has done an excellent 
piece of work, and has done it excellently well, with 
a painstaking zeal which every worker will recognise 
and honour. And they will feel duly grateful to Dr. 
Cunningham for the share he has taken in illus- 
trating and explaining the whole subject in a very 
interesting introduction. 


PIRATE AND EXPLORER. 


Tuer Voyaces anp ApvENTURES oF Ferprinanp Menpez Prxto, THE 
Portverrse. Done into English by Henry Cogan. With an 
Introduc.ion by Arminius Vambéry. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
1891, 

It was a hard fate which determined that while the 

travels of “Maucleville” should be everywhere re- 

ceived as genuine records, the voyages of Pinto 
should be regarded wit): universal suspicion. Posterity 
has, however, at last ranged at their proper value 
the works of the two authors. After having success- 
fully imposed on the world for five hundred years, 

“ Mandeville” has lately been shown to have been a 

purely mythical personage, while the general truth- 

fulness of Pinto’s narrative has been universally 
recognised. Congreve, wishing to characterise a liar, 
wrote— 

“Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first 
magnitude.” 

But this is only an instance of the inability of con- 

temporaries to judge on matters which are foreign 

to their experience. To students of this age the 
voyages of Pinto bear unmistakable evidence of 
truthfulness, and furnish us with a signal instance 
of that adventurous spirit which prompted the 
perilous voyages of the Portuguese navigators which 

did so much to increase the knowledge of their con- 

temporaries of the geography of the world. 

Pinto was born about the year 1510, and, after 
having spent a restless and unhappy:youth, took 
advantage of the offer of a passage on a fleet of five 
ships which sailed to the East Indies in 1537. In 
order to read with anything like equanimity the 
account Pinto gives us of his piratical, smuggling, 
and altogether disreputable career, it is necessary to 
remember the level of morality among adventurers 
at the time of which he writes. He tells us that 
during the one-and-twenty years he was en voyage 
he was “thirteen times a captive, and seven- 
teen times sold in the Indies, in Aithiopia, in Arabia, 
in China, in Tartaria, in Madagascar, in Sumatra, 
and in divers other kingdoms and provinces of that 


which the Chineses, Siames, Yucos, and Lecquios 
name, and that with reason, the eyelids of the 
world.” Besides this, he was flogged times without 
number, and was subjected to torture of many and 
painful kinds. All this is very shocking, but it is 
impossible to help feeling that he deserved the 
punishments which he got. On one occasion he was 
purchased from his captors for three shillings and 
ninepence, a sum which, so far as his individual 
merits were concerned, was probably as much as he 
was worth. But as a traveller he is invaluable, 
and his book will be always read with interest by 
those who concern themselves with mediwval voy- 
ages and adventures. 

No more fitting work could possibly be chosen 
to form a volume in an “ Adventure Series.” From 
start to finish his narrative is a constant succession 
of adventures of most stirring kinds. Accompanied 
by numerous dangers and difficulties he visited the 
Straits of Mecca, the mother of Prester John, Mocca, 
Ormuz, and Goa the Portuguese settlement in 
India. At that time (about 1540) the Portuguese 
were taking an active part on the coasts of Malacca 
and China, and thither Pinto went in the hope of 
securing some of the wealth which was falling to 
the lot of his countrymen. In the company of 
Antonio de Faria he reached the China coast, and 
together with that worthy he set about attain- 
ing his object by the shortest possible route. All 
was fish which came to his net. Trading vessels, 
pirate junks, and official cruisers, all became his 
victims. And it must be confessed that he and his 
fellow “ Portugals” justified their conduct so far as 
courage is concerned. They fought without hesita- 
tion against overwhelming numbers, and showed a 
constancy in misfortune which is beyond all praise. 

After having visited the island of Hainan (Ainan), 
Pinto proceeded to several places on the China coast 
which it is difficult to identify by the names he 
applies to them and by the description he gives of 
them. But Eastern names become strangely con- 
fused in the ears of Europeans; witness the names 
given by Marco Polo to the places of which he 
speaks. And the memory plays such strange pranks 
with circumstances that it need not surprise anyone 
that Pinto’s narrative is occasionally unintelligible. 
He speaks, for instance, of the “ Gulf of Nanquin,” in 
which he tells us he sailed for seven days. By 
Nanquin he probably meant the city of Nanking, 
which stands three hundred miles up the Yangtsze- 
kiang, and the bay can only therefore have been 
the bay in the China sea. 

In this neighbourhood an untoward misfortune 
befell our traveller. Being taken in a “Tufaon” 
(typhoon), the vessel in which he sailed was wrecked, 
and he and his fellow-voyagers became prisoners in 
the hands of the “ Chineses.” After having suffered 
numerous hardships in the prison at Nanquin, Pinto 
and his comrades were sent in chains to Peking. 
There they expected nothing better than death, 
and the horrors they witnessed within the walls of 
the gaol remind us of the graphic descriptions given 
by Sir Henry Lock of the incarceration of himself 
and Sir Harry Parkes in the same dungeon. Fate, 
however, was kinder to them than their fears; and 
some mysterious personages, whom Pinto calls “ The 
Tangiores of Mercy,” having interested themselves 
on their behalf, they were most unjustly acquitted 
of having made war on the subjects of the Emperor, 
and were banished from the capital for a year, for 
no crime, but simply, we suppose, pour encourager 
les autres. 

“ Quincay” was the scene of their banishment. 
What place this may have been it is difficult to say. 
It may have been the Kinsay of Marco Polo, and 
the Hangchow-fu of modern geography. While 
there the town was besieged and taken by the 
Manchus, who were already gaining a foothold in 
the country. With that ready power of turning 
to account every material at hand which the Man- 
chus have always shown, the victorious commander 
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himself of their knowledge of war to prosecute his 
campaign. In his train they were carried to the neigh- 
bourhood of Peking, and eventually into “Tartaria.” 
There they were granted their freedom, and after 
numerous Vicissitudes and adventures Pinto escaped 
from the Flowery Land and reached Cochin China. 
Subsequently he visited Japan, Burmah, and Siam, 
and at last found his way back to his native land. 
Pinto was not a scientific traveller. The narra- 
tive of his voyages was compiled years after the 
events described, and he embodied into it many 
things which he learned only by hearsay. His 
accounts of the River of Serpents and of the rhino- 
ceroses and lions which frequent the land, are plainly 
the inventions of their Chinese pilot “Similan,” who 
must have exhausted his inventive powers in his 
efforts to deceive the “ Portugal.” His knowledge 
of the language was plainly also singularly in- 
accurate, and his efforts to reproduce sentences in 
Chinese are comparable only to Psalmanazar’s 
attempts to invent phrases in the Formosan dialect. 
But underlying these eccentricities there is a sub- 
stantial substratum of fact in Pinto’s narrative, and 


‘Messrs. Fisher Unwin hafe done the youth of their 


country a good service in reproducing it. 





THE GODS OF GREECE. 


Tue Gops or Greece. By Louis Dyer, B.A, (Oxon.), 

Macmillan & Co, 
Mr. Lovis Dyer, in his “ Gods of Greece,” sounds the 
note of that latter-day Paganism—the worship of 
Nature as interpreted and symbolised by exquisite 
art—which is expounded by Mr. Pater and other 
writers of high culture and delicate fancy. He has 
made careful study, by the light of modern scholar- 
ship and the latest explorations, of five of the greater 
gods of Greece as worshipped in their recently dis- 
covered sanctuaries. He has made pilgrimages to 
the holy places of the early Hellenic world, and he 
describes, sympathetically, “several sites recently 
investigated, where the beautiful and ennobling 
religion, first of Greece, and then—through Greece 
and Rome—of all the ancient world, had its growth ; 
where that old-time worship of ideals, by some mis- 
called idolatry, grew pure and yet more pure, broad 
and broader still,” until ite refinement prepared the 
way, and its decay made room for Christianity. 
“ Surely,” says our author, “ there is no lack of real 
Christian piety in feeling, as it were, a reminiscence 
or a glorified survival of the ancient worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter at the altar where the bread 
and wine are given.” 

These quotations from the Introduction show the 
tone of picturesque enthusiasm and indulgent venera- 
tion in which Mr. Dyer writes of the divinities of 
classic Greece. They also betray a tendency toward 
the somewhat far-fetched analogies and imaginative 
discoveries of connection between very different 
religious ideas, which characterise what may be 
called the evolutionary school among students of the 
Science of Religion. “To the religion of Greece and 
Rome, to the Eleusinian mysteries, to the worship of 
Zsculapius and Apollo,to the adoration of Aphrodite, 
is due more of the fulness and comforting power of 
the Church to-day than many of the leaders have 
been willing to allow.” This kind of view represents 
the reaction from the stern militant Christianity 
which opposed Asceticism to Hedonism, which treated 
the pagan gods as demons, and their worship not as 
the contemplation of beautiful ideals, but as the soul- 
destroying transfiguration of the pleasant vices of 
humanity. And there is much to be said in favour 
of this tender regard for the polytheism in which 
nature worship reached its most beautiful and most 
poetic development. Nevertheless, the general 


London : 


impression produced by Mr. Dyer’s book is that 
distance of time has thrown a halo of enchantment 
over the real character of Greek paganism, which 
cannot be seriously regarded as the preparatory 
stage towards moral reform, or as the harbinger of 


Christian spiritualism, without considerable disregard 
or distortion of some of its essential features. 

It should be understood that in the “Gods of 
Greece” we have little or no discourse about the 
grand council of Homeric divinities, the gods of 
statesmen and war captains, who preside over the 
fortunes of cities and dynasties, over the adventures 
of heroes and the high politics of humanity. Mr. 
Dyer deais chiefly with the rites, attributes, and 
divine aspects of certain deities who are manifestly 
Nature Gods; with the myths and allegories that 
have been brought together under such names as 
Demeter and Dionysus, and with the inner meanings 
of their exoteric worship. The famous legend of 
Demeter and Persephone is told with much grace of 
style; and there is true scholarship and good evi- 
dence of careful archzologic research in his examina- 
tion of the meaning and connection of the various 
traditions. There is also an interesting study of 
Dionysus, a god of “ strange baffling quality,” who 
combines and represents a great diversity of phases 
and forms of divinity, who typifies the operations of 
Nature, was known as an elemental god, a tree god, 
and a fierce man-slaying deity ; who dwelt and con- 
quered in various countries, and whose story is partly 
Asiatic, partly European, having become “ entangled 
with a mass of tradition which belongs to the far 
Eastern world.” Asculapius, the god of healing, is 
classed by Mr. Dyer among the Nature Gods; though 
in Homer he is simply the blameless physician, and 
it would seem not unreasonable to regard him as the 
apotheosis of some famous medicine man of ancient 
days. The inquiry into his origin leads Mr. Dyer 
into a dissertation upon the state of medicine and 
surgery in early Greece, and thence into the subtle 
speculations of those times as to the relations between 
body and mind, as to the divine, religious, or mystical 
side of the healing art. Undoubtedly the early prac- 
tice of medicine employed indiscriminately charms, 
spells, drugs, and herbs; nor has the miraculous 
element evef yet been wholly separated from any 
extraordinary cure or wonderful recovery ; and per- 
haps Mr. Dyer makes rather too much of such a very 
natural combination, among primitive societies, as 
that of medicine with divine influences, of prayer 
with prescriptions. It may be true, also, that “ the 
offering of a cock (by Socrates) to Aisculapius was 
plainly intended for him as the awakener of the dead 
to life everlasting”; nevertheless this seems rather 
a far-fetched and conjectural significance to attach to 
what may have only been formal compliance with 
ordinary religious usage. To the chapter on Aiscu- 
lapius is appended a brief critical notice of Apollonius 
of Tyana, of which the relevance is not at first sight 
plainly discernible. 

Aphrodite at Paphos introduces the reader to 
Cyprus, which Mr. Dyer has explored, and to an 
enumeration of the different races or dynasties by 
which the island has been possessed, from the Pho 
nicians to the English. We are told that the absence 
of political independence and of Cypriote nationality 
made Cyprus a suitable theatre of the religious 
evolution produced by a meeting of the Western 
spirit of Hellenic beauty with the Eastern spirit of 
blind submission and comprehension of divine omni- 
potence; but the first point seems to need greater 
fulness of exposition. Three considerable appendices 
follow—upon the excavations at Paphos, the worship 
of Apbrodite, and on Olympus in Cyprus; which 
amply testify to the author's eruditior, and to the 
very interesting results of recent local research. 
Here again, however, as in the subsequent chapter 
on Apollo at Delos, there is some want of close rele- 
vancy and consecutive arrangement of useful and 
curious details; and indeed the whole book, though 
it is very pleasant reading, full of suggestive conjec- 
ture and fresh information collected on famous sites, 
may be said to lack definite plan and connected dis- 
tribution of its valuable material. The author en- 
deavours, with much ingenuity and sympathetic 
insight, to link together and explain various coutra- 
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some of the most widely worshipped of the gods of 
Greece ; but he seems hardly to realise sufficiently 
the fact that the fundamental characteristic and 
pervading condition of all polytheism is reckless con- 
fusion of ideas and worships, unlimited complexity 
and interlacing of shapes and attributes, and total 
absence of any logical consistency in the evolution of 
different divinities. Dionysus was, he says, from the 
outset a god of contradictions; but it is most prob- 
able that he was not much more so than any other 
equally celebrated divinity known by manifold 
names, and adored in many lands. Most of them 
were kneaded up and compounded, in the course of 
time, out of the fancies and fables of various races 
and places, out of old myths into new meanings, out 
of real events miraculously transfigured, out of the 
superstitions of the peasantry and the imagery of 
the poets, out of the worship of productive Nature 
and the fears and passions of men. To reconcile all 
the incongruities of ancient worship, or to reduce to 
symmetrical form the figures-of archaic types of 
divinity, is an impossible undertaking. Yet the 
abundant and accurate knowledge of classic archze- 
ology, the constant allusion to the folklore of different 
ages, and the wide acquaintance with religious ideas 
and institutions displayed in this work make it ex- 
cellent and instructive reading for all who in these 
days are concerned in the fascinating study of early 
religious beliefs. 


SOUVOROF. 


Sovvéror. By Colonel Spalding. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Souvo6ror (the translator’s accent serves to show 
on which syllable stress should be laid) has been 
much misrepresented in his own country as well 
as in some others, where it was only natural that 
his name should not be glorified. One of the 
drollest of the many droll statues which adorn 
the streets and public places of St. Petersburg is 
that of a short, slim, pig-tailed personage, attired 
in a cocked hat and a scanty military suit—which 
suggests a Court dress rather than any service- 
able campaigning costume—with the mystic letters 
“Cc YBOPOB” inscribed on the pedestal. Who, 
asks the visitor from abroad, can “Cybopob” be? 
and there is little in the marble effigy to show 
whether he was a diplomatist, a chamberlain, or a 
warrior. The spurs, however, incline one to the 
belief that the gentleman represented must have 
been some sort of military man; and carefully 
transliterated—but with ow as the phonetic equi- 
valent of the Russian y—‘“Cybopob” becomes 
Souvorov; or, by reason of the final Russian “B” 
having a hard mark after it, which cannot be repro- 
duced in English type, “Souvorof.” Our Foreign 
Office transliteration, introduced from the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, would, by the way, 
turn “ Cybopob” into “ Suvorof,” a preference being 
here given to system over sound; while the trans- 
literation of the British Museum, still more system- 
atic, turns the name of Colonel Spalding’s hero into 
“Suvorov ;” the mark at the end of the final “v" 
being meant to show that the letter is to be pro- 
nounced hard. The more exact, indeed, the system 
of transliteration, the more certain is it to mislead 
the English reader who happens to be ignorant of 
Russian. 

No country, then, is so rich as England in names 
for the great Russian general; whom, apart from 
direct variations of English make, we often call, 
after the manner of the French, “ Souvaroff,” and 
often, too, after the manner of the Germans, 
“Suwarrow.” Byron, who thought the name of 
Goethe so hard to pronounce that it might possibly 
delay the universality of his fame, found it con- 
venient for poetical purposes to pronounce the word 
“Suwarrow,” as though there was nothing German 
in it; and the physically feeble, kind-hearted soldier, 
who seems never with his own hand to have killed 
a man, and whose first care whenever he had gained 
his military object was to stop the slaughter of the 





vanquished, is said, for the sake of a capital rhyme 
to “ Suwarrow,” to have “loved blood as aldermen 
love marrow.” He was accused by German writers 
of having poisoned a Prussian general whom he 
had no reason to fear, and who, as a matter of fact, 
died at a distance of some hundreds of miles from 
his Russian antagonist. Castéra, the author of the 
very entertaining but often mendacious “ Histoire 
de Catherine II.,” tells anecdotes of Souvorof’s fero- 
city at Ismail; where, however, the moment the 
place was taken, he displayed a humanity quite 
remarkable for the time; and he relates a purely 
fabulous story of Souvorof’s cutting off the heads 
of a number of Turks in a battle at which he was 
not present, putting them into a sack, and then 
rolling them out at the feet of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Poles could not be expected 
to love Souvorof; and to Polish writers is due the 
account, so generally received, of Souvorof’s massacre 
at Prague, or Praga, just after he had taken by 
storm that suburb of Warsaw which Turner, in 
illustrating Campbell, mistook for the capital of 
Bohemia. In disproof of this shameful accusation, 
Colonel Spalding cites an address from the town 
council of Praga, thanking Souvorof for having 
stopped bloodshed and prevented pillage at a time 
when it was difficult indeed to restrain the troops, 
excited by their own victory. Souvorof, moreover, 
destroyed the Praga bridge, so as to prevent his 
infuriated soldiers from entering Warsaw, which 
offered far greater temptations to plunder than its 
poor outlying suburb, and which Souvorof knew 
must, from its defenceless position, surrender in a 
few days of its own accord—as it, in fact, did. 

From one great Polish writer, Adam Mickiéwicz, 
Souvorof, it must be admitted, has received a full 
measure of justice. If Mickiéwicz reviles Souvorof 
in his poems, written when he was young, he gives 
him the highest praise in his lectures, delivered when 
he was old. As he ascended the mountain of years, 
the unhappy poet took broader views of things, and 
in surveying the relations between Russia and 
Poland he showed no tendency whatever towards 
blackening the character of Russians as individuals 
merely because they had fought against his country. 
He admires in Souvorof his simplicity, his serenity, 
his religious belief, his sympathy with the common 
soldier, and his faculty for inspiring masses of men 
with enthusiasm. Souvorof said of himself that he 
had shed torrents of blood in the performance of 
his duty, but that he had never hurt an insect. He 
got up at the absurd hour of two, bathed in the 
coldest water he could procure, took a moderate 
breakfast, and dined at eleven. Before dinner 
he always said grace, after which (and not before) 
glasses of vodku were handed round; when, if any 
officer had failed to ask a blessing, his allowance 
of spirits was stopped. When Souvorof captured 
Frenchmen, a habit he soon acquired in Italy, he 
had them fumigated, in order to purify them of 
their irreligion ; and addressing a number of them 
on Easter Sunday by the customary Roman saluta- 
tion, “ Christ is risen!” he insisted on their reply- 
ing by the obligatory formula, “ Verily, He is risen!” 
He despised decorations when they were not genuine 
tokens of valour and skill; and asking a courtier of 
St. Petersburg why so many medals and ribbons had 
been given to him, and being told that they had 
been bestowed upon him for “ usefulness,” he burst. 
into a loud laugh. Yet he loved his own decorations, 
which all represented victories in which he had taken 
part as a youth, or as a man had gained; and he 
was accustomed to spread them out on the table 
before him, and gaze upon them with rapture. In 
his passion for decorations, his feebleness of constitu- 
tion, his fearlessness in presence of danger, his power 
of inspiring enthusiasm, and his hatred of the French, 
he resembled Nelson; and to see whether there was 
not some physiognomical likeness between them, 
Nelson sent his portrait to Souvorof, who replied 
that the likeness did indeed exist, and that he recog- 
nised it with the sincerest pleasure. 
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Colonel Spalding takes Byron to task for his 
numerous errors on the subject of Souvorof. The 
poet contented himself, no doubt, with the first 
account of the siege of Ismail that came to hand ; 
and took the incidents narrated therein as he found 
them. Souvorof’s latest and best biographer admits 
that Byron had at least an approximative right to 
call the Russian commander “ half hero, half buffoon.” 
According to a Russian popular anecdote, Souvorof 
gave the signal (as arranged beforehand) for the 
night attack on Ismail by rising at his usual hour, 
and, long before daybreak, crowing like a cock ; 
though, as Colonel Spalding tells us, the actual 
signal was the discharge of a rocket—much more 
likely to be generally seen than was an imitation of 
the crowing of a cock to be generally heard. It 
was quite, however, in the spirit of buffoonery that 
Souvorof, when a triumphal entry at Milan had 
been arranged for him, dressed up his sentry in a 
gaudy diplomatic uniform, and made him piay the 
part of commander-in-chief, while Souvorof him- 
self rode with the officers of the staff. A rather 
violent joke, moreover, was played by Souvorof 
when he was quite a young man; before he had 
seen service in the field. Burning to make himself 
somehow or other talked about, and tempted by the 
fortress-like appearance of a high-walled monastery, 
near St. Petersburg, past which he happened to be 
marching, he suddenly attacked it with his regiment, 
and, to the terror of the unhappy monks, took the 
place by escalade. When the archimandrite re- 
ported the outrage to the Empress Catherine, she 
laughed, and, instead of punishing the offender, said 
that it was “ just like Souvorof.” Some years later 
General Souvorof, after the fall of Warsaw, 
sent to Catherine these words: “Hurrah! your 
majesty ; Warsaw is yours.” The Empress replied 
with significant laconism: “ Hurrah! Field-Marshal 
Souvorof.” 

Many of Souvorof's own sayings have become 
proverbial in Russia; such as—in regard to the 
march of an army: “The head must not wait for 
the tail ;” and in regard to the desirability of getting 
as soon as possible to close quarters : “ Flighty bullet, 
firm bayonet.” This is not a perfect translation of 
Souvorof’s four-word phrase. But it is a little better 
perhaps than Colonel Spalding’s version : * The bullet 
is a hag, the bayonet a hero.” What Souvorof meant 
was that the bullet went about like a silly woman, 
whereas the bayonet firmly stands like an heroic 
young man. This, however, is an unimportant detail. 
As a whole Colonel Spalding’s book is admirable. 





THE ENGLISH CARTHUSIANS. 


Orrornes pu Scuisme pD’ANGLETERRE: Henry VIII ev tes Martyrs 
pe La Cuartrevuse DE Lonpres. Par Dom Victor-Marie Doreau, 
Prieur dela Chartreuse de Saint-Hugues, Parkminster, Sussex. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


Tuis is the second book which the English Car- 


thusians have dedicated to the history of their 
Order in England. Dom Laurence Hendriks, an 


‘Englishman, though of foreign extraction, published 


two years ago an admirable monograph on the Charter- 
house; and the Prior of Parkminster has now given, in 
French, a narrative travelling in part over the same 
ground, but considering the events taking place 
thereon from a different point of view. He has not 
found it within his plan to give us much of the 
history of the Order; but, he narrates at length its 
fall in England under Henry VIII. In order to do 
this he has to give the whole account of Henry 
VIIL.’s divorce, and the contest for the supremacy, 
basing the whole on State papers calendared by Dr. 
Brewer and Mr. Gairdner, “The History Day by Day 
of the Reign of Henry VIII.” 

To divert attention from Henry's crimes, it has 
long been the custom to raise the ery of “ Bloody 
Mary,” and to assert that the martyrs for the Pro- 
testant cause were at once more hardly dealt with, 
fell in greater numbers, and more entirely for re- 





ligion’s sakethanthose who suffered for Catholicism in 
the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth. No doubt the fire 
and stake, the hangman’s axe and knife, were 
weapons with which both parties fought in a rough 
and cruel time; but the existence of a second wrong 
cannot make the first right, and, granted that the 
executions of the time were barbarous, the justice of 
execution at all can only be understood upon a 
full consideration of the facts. At some future time 
our death penalty by hanging may come to be re- 
garded as barbarous, but only those who used it 
violently, illegally, and brutally, like Judge Jeffreys, 
will be execrated through all time. 

Dom Doreau has arranged his narrative with 
equal power and fairness, and gives us facts from 
which we can draw our own conclusions, which may 
or may not be his. But we trace no instance in 
which he has attempted to give the facts any colour 
or aspect which they may not fairly bear. 

We do not wholly agree with him and Catholic 
writers in general about the character of Henry VIII. 
The view these take of him is only a trifle less 
absurd than that held by Mr. Froude, who considers 
him as a law-abiding prince, acting always with the 
consent of an independent Parliament, though some- 
what unfortunate in his relations with women. But it 
seems just as erroneous to represent him as a monster 
of lust. In fact, the curious thing about Henry VIII. 
is that, considering his opportunities, and the time 
in which he lived, he was habitually constant to one 
woman for the time, and desirous in all cases to 
surround his relations with women with the fence of 
marriage. This is a singular scruple in a man other- 
wise so unscrupulous. A little grain of conscience 
made him extremely sour, since he cared not whom 
or what he trod down in attaining his ends. 

The first brunt of the persecution under Henry 
fell upon monks of the London Charterhouse. The 
position which they held was curious. As a rule, 
monasteries of this Order are far removed from the 
busy throngs of men, and situated in solitudes in 
keeping with the absolutely retired and unworldly 
lives of the monks. Though in the day of 
Henry VIII. the Charterhouse—now the very navel 
of London— was outside the walls, it was still 
close to the stir and stress of the City. Prior 
Dorean’s account of the foundation of the London 
Charterhouse; how it came to be placed where it 
was; his discovery of the very cells still extant 
in the modern building; his account of the re- 
lations of the monks with the world, and especially 
with great Catholic statesmen like Sir Thomas More, 
are full of interest. But, it would be impossible to 
summarise these in an article like the present, as 
well as unfair to the very admirable book, which 
ought to be read as a whole. Suffice it to say that 
Prior John Houghton and the other Carthusians 
died solely because they would not admit the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of Henry VIII.; and the base 
and subservient tools of a base and adulterous king 
were Cranmer and Cromwell. The sentence was 
carried out in all its horrible atrocity. The details 
of such executions were not in all cases the same. 
The full sentence was that prisoners be “ drawn, 
hanged, drawn and quartered ;” the first use of the 
word “drawn” referring to the dragging on hurdles 
to the place of execution; the second to the eviscera- 
tion of the bodies cut down from the gibbet, after 
hanging, while life yet remained. There is perhaps 
no more terrible account of an execution except (and 
we say it with all reverence) that recorded in the 
Gospels, than that of the death of Prior Houghton. 
Through all his long agony he, too, as Dom Doreau 
observes, was dumb like a sheep before the shearers. 
One word only he spoke, and that his last. When 
the executioner grasped the Prior's heart with his 
hands to tear it from the body, he said only “ Good 
Jesus! what will ye do with my heart?” and died. 

It is surely an heroic act of virtue that the 
Prior of the one now existing Charterhouse in Eng- 
land should write with grave and judicial calmness 
of those events, and dedicate the whole of a chapter 
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to an expression of his earnest hope and prayer that 
England may yet return to her earlier faith! 

The greater part of the final chapter of the book 
is full of interest as showing the fate of those English 
Carthusians who were not murdered, but retired to 
the Continent, and for some time kept up their 
spiritual line. The last Prior of Nieuport died in 
England at Little Malvern Court so late as 1797. 
The new Charterhouse, now at Parkminster, is 
a fresh shoot from the Grande Chartreuse near 
Grenoble. 

It should be said that the book is accompanied 
with admirable illustrations, some of them having a 
very high value as a record of facts. Others, perhaps 
more artistic, are less authentic, but still very 
curious, being reproductions from frescoes, etc., 
existing in, foreign monasteries, and showing the 
curious ideas of England, and English dress and 
ways, formed by Continental artists, who drew upon 
their own imagination. 

We cannot too strongly recommend this book to 
men of all opinions and all faiths who take an 
interest in the history of England. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


It isa long time since we have seen anything like 
the frank Jesuitism—in Carlyle’s sense—of Mr. 
Dicey’s “ Next Parliament” in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and of the anonymous “Session” in the 
National Review. Mr. Dicey endeavours to show 
how the Liberals can best be kept out of office. “As 
long as this is done,” he says, “I care little how it is 
done.” The writer in the National, assuming that 
the improvement in the state of Ireland has been 
continuous under the present Government, admits, 
with cheerful indifference to elementary ideas of 
justice, that “the Crimes Act might be ‘ Russian in 
its severity;’ but it has proved itself more than 
Russian in its wholesale efficacy.” After this plen- 
ary acceptance of the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, we are not astonished at the mere bad 
taste which advises that the dissolution should be 
postponed till 1893 because Mr. Gladstone is less 
likely to take a prominent part in an electoral con- 
test the longer it is delayed. Perhaps the best 
criticism of Mr. Dicey’s unashamed assumption that 
Home Rule means the repeal of the Union and the 
dismemberment of the British Empire is contained 
in his own complaint that it has never been brought 
home to the mind of the masses, and that the Liberal 
Unionists are only half-hearted in attempting to 
convince them of it. With regard to these unfor- 
tunate Laodiceans, we are happy to be able to agree 
with Mr. Dicey, that “ to the process of sitting between 
two stools there is one ending, and one ending only.” 
We think he is right also in his remarkable discovery 
that Mr. Goschen and Mr. Smith do not belong 
to the “category from whom (sic) the leaders of men 
are chosen,” although we have no sympathy with 
his grammar. As to his proposal that Lord 
Randolph Churchill should lead the Conservatives 
on a Labour ticket, we should be sorry to see a 
gallant party again swayed by this political Sir 
Hudibras. For one thing, it would mean too easy 
a victory for the Liberals at the General Election. 
Let the Conservatives choose a leader worthy of 
themselves and of their opponents. 

In the Contemporary, Signor Crispi follows up his 
anonymous article with a signed one on “Italy, 
France, and the Papacy.” It is not a clearly written 
paper by any means. The long and numerous quota- 
tions from Mazzini, Favre, and Thiers should have 
been condensed and forged as links into the chain of 
his argument, instead of lying about like loose metal. 
It is remarkable that, as in the case of Signor Crispi's 
last article, Karl Blind is at hand in another magazine 

“A Plea for the Triple Alliance” (National)—to 
corroborate him. They are agreed on the two main 
points: (1) that the unity of Italy comes before 
everything; (2) that a Republic would restore to the 





Pope his temporal power, and produce a divided 
Italy. 

Australia is again an important subject. Mr. 
Howard Willoughby replies for the colonies to Mr. 
Fortescue’s attack on Australian finance. He points 
out that the “sham surplus” of Victoria was no 
parallel to that of the Argentine Republic. It was 
only the book-keeping that was wrong ; the Victorian 
Ministry admitted so much, and in the Budget 
of 1891 the necessary correction was made. Mr, 
Willoughby speaks with some authority on this 
point, inasmuch as the facts and figures on which 
Mr. Fortescue based his charges were taken from a 
contribution of his to the Melbourne Argus. The 
first of Mr. Christie Murray’s articles on “The 
Antipodeans” appears in the Contemporary. He is 
at one with Mr. Francis Adams, who writes in the 
Fortnightly on “The Labour Movement in Australia,” 
in the opinion that the current of Australian feeling 
is setting with a tide of growing power against the 
Mother Country. The Englishman, says Mr. Adams, 
who has “ risen,” and remained an Englishman still 
to his finger-tips, is not nearly so numerous as the 
noise he makes in the English papers would lead us 
to suppose, and he is “stone blind and deaf.” Mr, 
Murray, in almost the same words, describes the 
loyal Australians as living entrenched in the fortress 
of their own opinions, “blind to the growth of the 
power which is mustering against them.” Here is 
food for serious reflection. Will Australia be the 
first colony to decide the fate of our Empire, and 
will Labour and the Labour Movement be the 
arbiter ? 

Of biographical studies, A.K.H.B.’s “ Archbishop 
Tait,” in Longman’s, is the most interesting. It is 
full of those charming things, introduced with such 
conscious naiveté, which people “once said to the 
writer”; as, for example, when an Englishman, 
“ speaking of a saintly woman of high worldly place 
(indeed very high),” said, “‘ Between ourselves, I 
fear she is very little better than a Presbyterian.’ ” 
Dr. Todhunter’s “George Wilson,” in the English 
Illustrated, is a sympathetic study of a little-known 
painter, whose work, however, from the specimens 
given, is not likely to be forgotten. Dr. Todhunter’s 
paper is full of suggestive phrases and sayings. 


‘One of the pithiest is of those irreverent painters 


of the nude who gloat over mere nakedness “ with 
something like a debauched or inverted Puritanism.” 
Mr. Hope-Moncrieff’s “ Real Tartarin,” in Macmillan’s, 
is the story of Aurelius Antony de Tounens, the 
lawyer of Périgueux, who made several futile 
attempts to be Orélie-Antoine I., King of Araucania. 
Professor Max Miiller writes of Nathan Brown, the 
Assam missionary (New Review), and in “ The Story 
of a Child-Wife” (Contemporary) he gives a brief 
account of the brave life of Srimati, one of Chunder 
Sen's converts. Mr. Theodore Stanton continues his 
study of Lincoln (Westminster), and Mr. R. O. 
Prothero’s “Théodore de Banville” (Nineteenth) is 
biographical as well as literary. Mrs. Williams con- 
cludes her extracts from Charlotte Bronté’s letters 
in Macmillan’s ; and Professor Dowden’s lecture on 
* Goethe’s Friendship with Schiller” appears in the 
Fortnightly. 

The drama in various aspects is the subject of 
three articles. Mr. Kennedy, in “The Drama of the 
Moment” (Nineteenth), takes a rapid yet careful 
glance at everything, from Ibsen to burlesque. Mr. 
H. E. Egerton, in discussing “ The Historical Drama ”’ 
(National), fails to startle us with the announcement 
that the historical drama is dead, and that even Mr. 
Irving as manager of a state theatre on the largest 
scale would fail to revive it; and Mr. J. A. Symonds 
points out, in “ The Relation of Painter's ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure’ to the English Romantic Drama” (Fort- 
nightly), that what our literature lost by the fascina- 
tion of Painter's foreign stories leading genius astray 
from national an! local motives cannot be reckoned, 
but that, nevertheless, English literature gained from 
it the salvation of the romantic species at a very 
critical period in its earlier development. 
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A specially readable article, and an important 
contribution to the subject of which it treats, is 
Professor Smart’s paper in the Fortnightly on “The 
Old Economy and the New.” Mr. Smart shows that 
the old economists inadopting Adam Smith's principle 
of laissez-faire overlooked altogether his assumption 
that the free play of competition between man and 
man in the end served the best purpose of the whole 
community, “ because the individual actions of men 
were regulated without their will by a higher power.” 
The old economists forgot this; hence their “dismal 
science.” The Cartesian method of doubt is that 
applied by the new economists; but of one thing 
they are certain, that a force has come into the 
world that has made much of the competition of 
business life not free as between man and man; viz., 
the enormous and cumulative power of large capitals. 
The New Economy is not the science of Wealth, but 
the science of Man in relation to Wealth; it is hence- 
forth to be a branch of Social Philosophy, and 
business must be brought into line with morality. 

The Russo-Jewish question is discussed in the 
English Illustrated, the New Review, the West- 
minster, and the National. “ Heera Nund,” by 
F. A. Steel (Macmillan), and “A Remembrance” 
(New Review), by George Moore, are excellent genre 
pictures. The best short stories are “ Ambitious 
Mrs. Willatts” (Longman’s), by W. E. Norris; “A 
Maiden Speech” (Murray's), by R. Shindler; “A 
Pair of Ears” (Cornhill), and “Captain Kitty, a 
Salvationist Sketch” (Gentleman’s), by Lillias Was- 
serman. “Irish Bulls, and Bulls not Irish” (Temple 
Bar) is a specially attractive paper. “M.'s” article 
on “ Marriage and Free-thought” (Fortnightly) is as 
fragmentary and incomplete as he says it is, and 
sometimes very nonsensical. “The Story of my 
Life ” (St. Nicholas) was taken down in shorthand 
from the lips of Saleh, Stanley’s black servant, and 
is a curious specimen of broken English. 


FICTION. 
1. Heven’s Vow; orn, A Freak or Fate. By the Earl of Desart, 
Two vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 


2. A Pourrica, Wirz. By Mrs. Hubert Bourke. One vol. London: 

Eden, Remington & Co. 1891. 

3. Rerrievtion: a Corsican Vendetta Story. By Philippe Tonelli. 

One vol. London: Dean & Son. 

THE hero of “Helen’s Vow,” Jack Dallas, while in 
Paris made the acquaintance of Claud Moore and 
his sister Jenny. The Moores were young, innocent, 
hardly the equals of Jack Dallas; Jenny was very 
pretty. The hero was an experienced gambler; he 
taught Claud to play, and lent him money with 
which to play; he did not win money from him— 
Jack Dallas was not mean by calculation—but he 
inspired him with a love for gambling, acting with- 
out thought, intention, or foresight. Claud, who 
was only a clerk, embezzled money belonging to his 
employers, and committed suicide. Jack Dallas 
was also indirectly responsible for the death of 
Jenny. He seduced her, and for a time deserted her ; 
Jenny died in childbirth, her death being accelerated 
by the news of Claud’s suicide. Jack Dallas was 
thereupon overcome with remorse; he had not in- 
tended to seduce, desert, or murder; so he attempted 
to take his own life, and failed. We should not omit 
to mention that Jack Dallas did not cheat at cards; 
for this is one of his redeeming points, and at 
times makes his character seem almost noble. And 
yet on the whole we think that Helen, the sister 
of Claud and Jenny Moore, had some reason for 
vowing to take vengeance on this traitor, seducer, 
murderer, and hero, in spite of the purity of his 
écarté, 

It is at just this point of the story that the 
marked cleverness of Lord Desart shows itself. He 
has given us, so far, a hero who is a cur; we are 
going to admire that cur, to be sorry for him, to 
sympathise with him, to love him. Jack Dallas 


becomes John Leger; his gambling career is ended, 
and he has property of his own; he becomes a 





great statesman and a philanthropist; all vices 
have their cognate virtues, and the virtues of 
John Leger are what might have been expected 
from the vices of Jack Dallas; his remorse seems 
never to leave him; he shows self-denial, and 
a higher nobility than is required for mere ab- 
stinence from dishonesty at the card-table. He 
rescues where once he ruined. Lord Desart has 
sketched no commonplace villain with common- 
place redeeming trait; he has worked out with 
considerable skill the development of a good man 
from a bad man. John Leger does not know that 
Helen de Courtal is Helen Moore; and Helen de 
Courtal does not know that John Leger is Jack 
Dallas. On their marriage morning they discover 
the identity of each other; Helen has married the 
very man on whom she has sworn vengeance. We 
will not trace the story further. Its conclusion 
is strong and pathetic, a conclusion which the 
happiness-at-any-price authors would never have 
written. ‘“Helen’s Vow” is a clever book; it con- 
tains a number of good things, none the less 
good for a little bitterness at the back of them. 
It has quality and character of its own. It 
contains scenes that are impressive and dramatic, 
dialogue that is bright and natural, unusual observa- 
tion and insight. On the other hand, coincidences, 
as might be gathered from the second title, are used 
with a freedom which has long been one of the 
characteristics of melodrama; and the author's 
cynicism occasionally degenerates into flippancy. 
Cynicism is most impressive in a book, when the 
author has obviously done his best to keep it out. 

There is much in “A Political Wife” which is 
more amusing than it was ever intended to be. We 
do not speak of its politics, for this is not the 
place for a political discussion, but of its bland 
and complacent use of old characters, old incidents, 
and old materials generally. The riding accident, 
the mistake about the ring, the dramatic exposure 
of Lady Ashton, the coincidences of the story, 
have but little evidence of the originality which 
is shown in the punctuation and the polities. 
The hero, Hugh Ravenswood, had much _ to 
recommend him. He had position and good looks. 
He was popular. He was the nephew of an Irish 
peer, and he loved the niece of a Conservative agent 
who muddled an election at St. Oswalds. But he 
had opinions. They are called alternately Radical 
and Socialistic. How could Margaret, the niece of 
the Conservative muddler, marry a man who had 
any opinions but Conservative opinions? She could 
not, and she told him so. But she owned that she 
loved him, and that the moment their views coincided 
marriage would be possible. At this juncture Hugh 
Ravenswood received an invitation to Ireland. He 
went, and there he saw the exceeding sinfulness of 
Home Rule and other wonders. On his return he 
announced his secession from the Liberal ranks. But 
Hugh Ravenswood was not to find perfect peace yet ; 
Margaret was not to be his as yet; it would have 
made the book too short. He believed her to be 
engaged to another man, which was a mistake; and 
he engaged himself to another woman, which was 
also a mistake. But all came right in the end, and 
he married the niece of the Conservative agent. Let 
us be warned in time. 

There is nothing on the cover, title-page, or con- 
tents-sheet of “ Retribution” to show that it is 
a collection of seven short stories. One only finds 
this out by reading the book; in which respect 
we are content that our own suffering should 
be the gain of others. In the event of a re- 
viewer being unable to form any opinion of 
this collection, the publishers have added an ad- 
vertisement at the end, explaining that “in this 
work the author gives not only a stirring narrative, 
but a vivid picture of the manners and customs of 
Corsica.” We should have expressed this rather 
differently—that although the first story contains a 
certain amount of incident, the collection as a whole 
reads like an indifferent guide-book. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE latest volume of Maemillan’s English Classies—a group of 
manuals intended for the use of the upper forms in schools— 
is ‘Enoch Arden,” with introduction and notes by Professor 
Webb, of the Presidency College, Caleutta. The book opens with 
a biographical and critical estimate, in the course of which an 
attempt is made to determine the characteristies of Lord Tenny- 
son as a poet, and the place which he is likely to hold amongst the 
vermanent forces of English literature. Stress is laid on Lord 
Peenanen's reverence for law, and his allegiance to those funda- 
mental truths which lie at the basis of English character, as well as 
upon his delicate power as an artist. If Lord Tennyson has not 
led the thought of his generation, he has most vividly portrayed 
and expressed its feelings and aspirations. “In the great 
spheres of human thought—in religion, in morals, in social life 
—his poems reflect the complex tendencies of his age and his 
surroundings. Not, it may be, the most advanced ideas, not 
the latest speculation, not the transient contentions of the 
hour, but the broad results of culture and experience upon the 
poet's contemporaries.” “ Enoch Arden” is perhaps one of 
the most perfect idyls which has ever been written, and in his 
treatment of the simple theme the moral insight and the 
supreme art of the poet are seen to singular advantage. The 
notes which follow the text are brief but ample. and many of 
them cannot fail to lend a new suggestiveness to the poem in the 
minds of young students.” 


Less than ten years have elapsed since Harrison Ainsworth 
died, and yet we seem to be removed by at least half a century 
from the class of fiction in which he excelled. He wrote 
about thirty novels, and most of them are already forgotten, 
though they enjoyed in their day a considerable vogue. 
Ainsworth has been termed a disciple of Mrs. Ratcliffe, and, 
like her, he delighted in gloomy incidents, and was at his best in 
picturesque descriptions of sensational exploits. Two or three 
of his books have been translated into many of the languages of 
Europe, and dramatists have thrilled the audiences in cheap 
theatres with the startling incidents recounted in their pages. 
Quite one of the most popular of Ainsworth’s novels was * The 
Tower of London,” and we are not at all surprised that it 
still holds the field. It has just been printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, and in its present neat, handy, and cheap form, we 
venture to predict for it a fresh lease of life. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have just added to the 
“ Young Collector Series” a brief introduction to the study of 
astronomy, entitled “The Telescope.” Mr. Williams admits his 
obligations to Challis, Proctor, and other authorities, and the 
little book gives clear and practical instructions to young 
students on the sun, moon, planets, comets and meteors, stars 
and nebule. A glossary of astronomical terms is added, and for 
the guidance of those who wish to push their studies beyond the 
elementary stage a list of some fifty standard books on the 
subject is also included. 


“Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks ” is the quaint title of a slim volume 
on the Dark Continent, written by the Rev. Horace Waller, the 
friend and companion of Livingstone, and the editor of that 
great traveller's journals. Great changes are rapidly taking 
ylace amongst the tribes which inhabit Africa south of the 
Zambesi, and for the most part those changes are in the 
direction of civilisation and peace. “ Colonists and miners, 
railways and machinery, are daily invading those more fortunate 
regions. The sportsman who revisits his haunts of ten years 
ago on elephants intent, once more hears, as he thinks, the heavy 
measured tramp of the Kaffir war-dance ; but he is at fault—the 
rhythmic beat comes from the stamps of the quartz-crusher.” 
Half a century ago a Zulu regarded a hoe with barbaric 
disdain; to-day the white man makes him his obedient vassal, 
and he handles the pick and shovel, in many instances, with 
almost as much dexterity as his father handled the bow and 
spear. North of the Zambesi, however, a very different state of 
things prevails, for there the Arab slave-trader—as even the 
ag om records of our own Foreign Office show—has established 
»y his wanton cruelty a perfect reign of terror. Mr. Waller 
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refuses to credit the bland assurance that the development of the 
Congo trade and the abolition of slave-raids in the interior 
of the Continent are interchangeable terms; in fact, he asserts 
that, as a consequence of the operations which are now in 
progress, the evil is rather increased than diminished. The 
time has certainly come when England ought to insist that 
the legal status of slavery must come to an end in the Zanzibar 
Protectorate. The Arabs of the East Coast have ben per- 
mitted to drive “dhow after dhow full sail throngh a dozen 
treaties,” and it is high time that we demanded of them more 
than lip homages to liberty. This is a vigorous little book, 
and one which regards African affairs from the point of view of 
the desolate and oppressed. It is marked by moral fervour, and 
its plain speaking is timely. 


A new and cheaper edition has appeared of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Lectures on Architecture and Painting” These eloquent 
and indeed epoch-making addresses were delivered at Edinburgh 
in November, 1853, and the book hardly calls for special remark, 
since it it is merely a reprint without even the addition of a new 
preface—of a volume dated “ Denmark Hill, 16th April, 1854.” 
Doubtless many people will be glad to know that the work can 
now be had at small cost and in a convenient form. 


Without any preliminary flourish of trumpets a much-needed 
and important literary venture, “The Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” has just been modestly launched. Mr. Palgrave 
hopes to complete the work in twelve or fourteen parts, so that 
in three or four years’ time we may reasonably expect to obtain 
a concise and authoritative economic dictionary. It is proposed 
to deal with every phase of political economy and to trace the 
influence of the science in contemporary history, law, and com- 
merece. Short biographical estimates of deceased English, 
American, and foreign authorities are given, and an attempt is 
also made to determine the value of the contribution of each to 
the progress of economics. Perhaps the most suggestive con- 
tribution of this kind in the present instalment of the work is 
the article on Walter Bagehot. The special service which 
Bagehot sought to render to economics is here defined as the 
reconciliation of political economy with history. He did not live 
to accomplish so great a task, but no one has stated the needs of 
the case more clearly or has indicated with greater precision the 
manner in which its difficulties may be surmounted. One useful 
feature of the work consists in the lucid explanations which are 
given of obscure mercantile and technical terms, and we are also 
glad to find that the bearing on English trade and finance of 
recent decisions in the Law Courts is not overlooked. Mr. 
Palgrave has been able to enlist the services of specialists like 
Professor Alfred Marshall, Professor Sidgwiek, Mr. J. N. 
Keynes, Mr. F. C. Montague, and Mr. L. L. Price in addition 
to Continental and American experts, and therefore we have 
little doubt that he will in due time carry to a sucerssful and 
worthy completion the supremely difficult task on which he has 


so happily embarked. 


In search of big game Mr. Seton-Karr has just been revisit- 
ing Alaska and British Columbia, a region which he has done 
more than most men to make known to readers on this side of 
the Atlantic. ‘‘ Bear Hunting in the White Mountains” is a 
lively little record of travel and sport, made up of a dozen letters 
from that mysterious corner of North America, the Chileat 
Country. Mr. Seton-Karr sailed last year from Vancouver 
Island to Chileat Harbour in order to explore what is even yet 
an almost unknown territory. He draws a pitiful picture of 
what he terms “the flourishing and hellish trade in ardent 
spirits,” which is enriching a few dastardly settlers who 
seem determined to kill off the Indians with bad alcohol. 
The book contains a graphic and picturesque description of a 
somewhat perilous and exciting journey, which was partly 
accomplished on foot and partly in the canoes of the natives. 
Anglers, as well as crack shots, will learn of “something to 
their advantage ” in this pleasantly written and lively book. 
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